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EDITORIAL 


A REVIEW is a forum, not a teaching organ. The present number 
contains philosophical articles expressing widely divergent stand- 
points. But it is not always well, it can even be dishonest, to leave 
sub silentio the implications of philosophical disagreement. At any 
rate, there is here a question of enormous interest. Is disagreement 
endemic to philosophy, so that it would be in the sphere of Catholic 
faith alone that unanimity is to be had? Or is it the result of a failure 
to understand? If the latter, it is in principle remediable, and if 
it is remediable the finding of the remedy is incumbent on a Catholic. 
For he is the inheritor of all truth, and it thus falls to him to find 
truth where and as it may be found. 

The question, then, is: is there a philosophical orthodoxy? Is 
there a series of positions, on all the topics traditionally associated 
with philosophical enquiry, whose realization gives a definitive 
liberation to the mind? This would be the essential meaning of 
‘philosophical orthodoxy’, and the principle of its distinction from 
dogmatic orthodoxy. For it would mean ‘the philosophy that the 
mind wants, in which it can exercise on all its bearings its primary 
right, which is, not to doubt but to know’. And this would dis- 
tinguish it from dogmatic orthodoxy, for the latter’s criterion is not 
the satisfaction which it affords. 

Taken thus neat, the existence or non-existence of a philosophical 
orthodoxy is the theme for an article not for an editorial. But it 
does fall to a Catholic editor to indicate that this question is not 
as unrelated as might appear to the dogmatic orthodoxy which 
must be his criterion — at least as to what he does not publish. 
We do not at this point refer to the Church’s approbation of St 
Thomas. For if it is ecclesiastical imposition we are talking of, it 
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can and must always be said that the Church cannot impose, as of 
faith, a philosophical system. No, the question here is a more 
delicate one. Is it the case that Catholic doctrine can be understood 
more fully, more freely, can be more akin to the understanding 
mind, when the mind is cultured by the philosophy of St Thomas? 
If it is the case, there is a serious measure of obligation on the 
Catholic thinker. For to have the mind obscure where it need not 
be obscure will lead to an erroneous conception of the transcendence 
of faith over reason. For the revealed truth of God will then be set, 
not beyond the human mind as such, but only beyond your mind or 
mine. If many of the puzzles which we encounter can be resolved 
rationally, and we think that they can’t, then we shall tend to find 
supernatural mystery where in fact good minds, even pagan minds, 
have a solution for us. 

It might, however, well be asked: what can this criterion of fuller 
understanding of faith be if not subjective? If I say that Leibniz 
does it for me and Thomas doesn’t, does not that end the matter? 
But when we come down to the particular, difficulties arise for this 
position. It emerged, for instance, from the classical Christological 
controversies that it was the person that was crucial. It was as a 
person, and only as a person, that Christ could be said to be at once 
God and man. If our understanding of the faith is to be more than 
verbal, it is by trying to understand what a person is that this goal 
is to be approached. Well, in that case, what’s wrong with 
personalism? But the task imposed by the Church is more precise. 
It is that of understanding ‘person’ in contrast with ‘nature’. In 
other words, nothing less is envisaged than the whole poise of a 
far-flung philosophy: a radical coherence in our treatment of the 
singular and the universal (involving a theory of knowledge adequate 
to this coherence), an ability to keep this coherence when it comes 
to the much more difficult case of the human singular, in short, 
a notion of the person that shall at once be real and remain free 
from all the shifts whereby that reality may be secured by distorting 
other elements which seem to be in conflict with it — for instance: 
the primacy of the universal in our knowledge. If that I know John: 
is a more important fact in my life than my knowledge of the nature: 
of movement, it remains true that this latter knowledge is universal 
in kind and propositional in form, not a poetic intuition of the: 
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billiard ball as it rolls across the green cloth. The cognate 
theorem of individuation through matter will have to find its 
proper reconciliation with the special réle which the rational soul 
plays in the constitution of the human singular, and this will be 
found in the consideration that the rational soul is not only the 
form of the body but has that reality of form in itself which is 
proper to the spiritual creation and is fully achieved in the angelic 
world. The difference between individuation in that world and 
individuation in the lowest spiritual species will have to be most 
exactly stated, and thus will involve finding the point in which they 
concur: a relation, that is, between person and species, which exists 
notwithstanding the fact that each angel is a species, and which 
constitutes the human person more radically than the forming of 
body by soul and is the ground for a doctrine of immortality com- 
patible with that forming. Through all this the theory of knowledge 
will have to preside, for it is in terms of this theory that the 
differences and similarities between purely spiritual and human 
knowers and the things that are known not knowing are most 
finely perceived. 

The work of St Thomas has been compared to a cathedral. But 
the splendour of our cathedrals pales into nothing compared with 
the beauty of the human mind unfolded in its true order. It is a 
balance which can be about any point in the system, and which is 
the more necessary the more the subject under consideration is of 
such subtlety that the balance alone can maintain it. This is supremely 
the case with the knowing, loving and acting subject, the person. 
Then the relation of person to nature is so fine and free, that the 
mental replacement (if that is indeed the word) of a human person 
by a divine, for all that it is mysterious, will not be a patchwork of 
the mind. The fruit of this will be the ability to understand the 
statement of our faith, that God suffered, in a manner that is 
perfectly realistic. On this crucial issue, it is significant that Fr 
Lonergan, who has come nearer than anyone else we know to 
doing in our day what St Thomas did in his, and who regards a 
monumental work as ‘coming up to the mind of St Thomas’, has 
been able to teach his students ‘that God suffered’ with a nakedness 
of truth and philosophical penetration that we have not found 
elsewhere. It is also significant that most modern attempts to grapple 
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with the difficulties of this statement have only been able to replace 
a blasphemous interpretation by a mitigated one. And so it can 
come about that this terrible and saving truth is muffled by the half- 
cultured mind once the statement of the Vatican Council, that 
the human reason may win through to a fruitful understanding of 
the mysteries of faith, is seen to be as binding on us as the accom- 
panying statement that they are beyond reason, the authority of St 
Thomas appears in a new light, as does also the Church’s 
approbation of him, which has no parallel, in point of seriousness, 
in the history of the magisterium. This, at least, is the conclusion 
if it be true that for the type of speculative exploration sketched 
above St Thomas has no serious rival. There is, in fact, a conviction 
that grows on the mind and becomes unshakeable as we study St 
Thomas and realise all the time that the problems he canvasses 
are not only his problems but the problems that must arise and be 
faced one by one, a conviction that can only be had in this way 
and cannot be fully demonstrated: that to attempt to grapple, as 
it were de novo, with the problems raised by the Incarnation is to 
head straight for confusion and heresy. And that intellectual milieux 
where the concern with ‘modern problems’, of biblical criticism and 
the like, has for a long time predominated over the traditional 
concern with the mind’s perennial difficulty in rising from imagination 
to conception, are in this danger. Especially is this the case when 
the atrophy of this the mind’s immediate power has begotten, if 
only half-consciously, a doubt as to its existence. 


ERRATUM 
page 4, line 4 should read 


‘cultured mind. Once the statement etc.’ 


TWO VIEWS OF THE LOGIC OF THEISM 


In his essay on ‘Gods’,! Professor Wisdom contends that the 
affirmation, “There is a God’, is not, in our time, intended as an 
experimental statement. It does not predict observable facts — apart 
perhaps from facts about a future life, which are confessedly left 
out of the discussion. The question of divine existence is also said 
to be something like the questions: Granting all the facts of X’s 
behaviour, can he be said to have exercised reasonable care? Do 
flowers feel? Is this picture beautiful? Is this house haunted? Is 
the garden tended by an always invisible gardener? To believe in 
God, it is further suggested, is to have ‘feelings of awe before power, 
dread of the thunderbolts of Zeus . . . feelings of guilt and of in- 
escapable vengeance, of smothered hate and of a security we can 
hardly do without’.? 

How close is this to the meaning or logic of theistic statements? 
According to much careful thought in modern philosophy and 
theology (a list of names would be long, beginning, say with Socinus 
and coming down to Whitehead, Berdyaev, and some other recent 
authors’), ‘God’, not in any extraordinary sense, but as the term 
occurs in ordinary piety, refers to a being conceived as having two 
aspects: an abstract, eternal nature which is strictly necessary 
(without ‘shadow of turning’, or possible alternative) and a total, 
concrete, de facto actuality, in which are both the eternal nature 
and successively achieved accidental qualities. To illustrate: accord- 
ing to this doctrine, the two statements, ‘God is all-knowing’, and 
L Philosophy and Psychoanalysis, Philosophical Library (New York, 1953) Pp. 149-68. 


Also Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1944. 


*Ibid., pp. 164-5. 
‘For illustrative passages from many of these, see Philosophers Speak of God, by 
C. Hartshorne and W. L. Reese (The University of Chicago Press, 1953), ch. vii; 


also Introduction. 
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‘God knows that Analysis, as actually practised, is inadequate’, 
represent two logically different classes of statements, and the 
referent of ‘God’ in the two cases is not simply identical. The 
second, but not the first, refers to deity as possessing a certain 
contingent predicate, inasmuch as there might have been no such 
thing as ‘Analysis’, and then God would not have known it (as 
something ‘actually practised’). He would, nevertheless, and in 
any possible case, have been all-knowing; and thus the first state- 
ment above is necessary, not contingent. For, and here we come 
to the technical point which Wisdom, as I think, misses: theists, 
whether or no they have made the distinction just explained, have 
almost unanimously viewed God as, in his eternal essence (which 
includes the attribute of omniscience) existing necessarily, as ens 
necessarium. 

‘Necessary’ means, without alternative possibility; ‘existing 
necessarily’ means, without possibility of non-existence. In spite 
of Kant, there is no hopelessly baffling mystery about this. The 
divine power is conceived, even in ordinary piety, as constitutive 
of possibility itself —this being the meaning of ‘creator of all 
things’-— and there can be no such entity as the possibility that 
there might not be possibility. It is refreshing to find a critic of 
theism who grasps this religious necessity of conceiving God as 
necessarily existent, and who sees that a sheer rejection of the 
principle of the ontological argument, the modal uniqueness of 
the divine existence, is a rejection of theism itself. This critic, 
J. IN. Findlay, concludes that, since modern logic shows necessary 
existence to be impossible, it provides us with an ‘ontological 
disproof’ of theism. And I believe it is true that even the theologians 
who have rejected the ontological argument have implicitly or 
explicitly admitted that though we may not be able to use the divine 
necessity as ground for our belief, God himself is to be conceived 
as knowing himself to exist necessarily. Hence if this notion has 
been shown impossible, then theism has been refuted. Moreover, 
if the ‘necessity’ must apply to all the divine qualities, I believe 


**Can God’s existence be disproved?’ Mind, 57 (1948), 176-83. See also G. E. Hughes, 
“Has God’s existence been disproved?’ Mind, 58 (1949), 267ff; and Findlay’s reply, 
ibid., pp. 352-4. 
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modern logic does give reason for its rejection. But on this point 
there is profound disagreement among theists themselves. 

Professor Wisdom may think that any conception of ‘necessary 
existence’ is nonsense, but to ignore it is to beg, or fail to understand, 
the theistic question, which concerns the status of an allegedly 
necessary and yet existential truth. How can such a claim be 
evaluated? 

The claim poses no question of ‘fact’ (in the convenient sense of 
contingent truth); therefore not of anything like, ‘He exercised 
reasonable care’. The only possible rational evidence must come 
from category-analysis. This, I think, was the intent (somewhat 
obscured) of the old theistic proofs, which our author dismisses 
as ‘medieval’.® In their old forms, they will scarcely do, but in 
principle they still are the issue, which is not to be decided on a 
mere ground of dates or of fashion. If the categories, the essential 
or most universal ideas, are fully intelligible when interpreted non- 
theistically, then indeed ‘God’ is philosophically meaningless, or 
contradictory. But are they? 

Consider, for example, the question of ‘matter’, which Wisdom 
is fond of discussing. Apart from theism, we may choose among 
the following: matter is a surd to all experience, with properties 
which no experiences, however constituted and interrelated, can 
have; matter is ‘permanent possibility’ of human experience; or 
finally, the ‘panpsychist’ theory, matter is experience on various 
subhuman levels. The first of these views makes matter an unknown 
X; the second is a monstrous anthropomorphic paradox, which 
also commits the illicit category shift of answering the query, What 
is physical actuality? by talking about psychical potentiality; the 
third generalizes the concept of other mind sufficiently to include 
lowly forms like atoms: but thereby it generalizes the familiar 
paradox of other mind — How could I really know the feelings of 
another without making them my own feelings, and how could I 
do that without swallowing up the other’s individuality in my own? 
Part of a possible panpsychist solution is this: I can, in a certain 
deficient fashion, embrace the feelings of others, so that, to take an 
example, what for one of my pain cells (or its cortical terminus) is 
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the entire quality of life at the moment, for me constitutes relatively 
the merest speck of feeling in my total experience; and this relegation 
to unimportance of the cell’s feelings, as in my feelings, safeguards 
the distinctness of both. However, it does not enable me to do full 
justice to the ‘other mind’ involved. My feeling of the cell’s feelings 
is deficient; the inner complexity of the cellular life at the moment 
is not accessible to my conscious introspection; I feel it, but not 
vividly and distinctly. However, to speak thus of a ‘deficient’, is to 
suggest an adequate or sufficient, form of inclusion of the feeling 
of one subject in the feeling of another. This sufficient form can only 
be divine. God can accept our entire feelings into his own life, where 
they become mere items, and yet do justice to their complexity 
and intensity; and he can do this because his own complexity and 
intensity have no upper limit. In other words, in him sympathetic 
participation or love is limitless, whereas in us it is drastically 
limited. Wisdom quotes the text, ‘God is love’, to support the 
equation of the divine with love as it is in us, a limited degree of 
identification with others; and he points out that non-identity, 
otherness, is also necessary. True enough; but the ideal form of 
love, which alone literally is God, is in no danger of losing its 
distinctiveness, since this consists in the unique fullness of its 
appreciations of others. 

Accordingly, the question of privacy is answered: to God all 
emotions and impulses are fully open to enjoyment, inspection, 
and comparison. We thus eliminate the paradox: ‘How can your 
feelings (not just your behaviour) be like or unlike mine, since the 
comparison can never take place?’ It can take place —in God. 
And the ‘argument by analogy’ gives us good justification for 
supposing that the verdict of the comparison is, close similarity in 
normal cases. What the argument by analogy cannot, and only 
theism can, do is to furnish the meaning of the comparison. 

Perhaps I may now dare to state the following contention: 
Language is bound to generate paradox if one attempts to purify 
it of all theistic implications; standard language is essentially 
theistic. It takes for granted that one does not mean (exclusively) 
by ‘your feelings’, ‘your observable behaviour’; nor by ‘plants: 
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existed before there were mammals’, ‘if mammals had been there, 
they would have perceived such and such’. Normal language does 
not suppose that truth consists in (though it may for us be established 
by) conformity of beliefs to actual and possible observations by 
localized beings like ourselves. What then can it consist in? Perhaps 
in conformity to what is experienced by an omnipresent ‘observer’, 
having ‘other minds’, not simply through their perceived behaviour, 
but as internal possessions, directly revealed—somewhat as 
occurrences in our bodies are revealed to us through pains and 
pleasures, but in the divine case with incomparably more distinctness 
and completeness. Again, by ‘the past’, one appears to mean, not 
merely what we remember, or could recall, nor yet what monuments 
and other traces might enable us to infer, but what unlimited or 
cosmic memory can nevermore forget.’ ‘The moving finger writes. . . 
nor all thy piety nor wit shall lure it back to cancel half a line.’ 
Deny such theistic implications of language, and paradox 
immediately appears. 

In ‘a security we can hardly do without’ our author refers, I 
presume, to the childish emotional state of wanting the course of 
life to be controlled at each moment for the special benefit of each 
one of us. Such universally preferential control I regard as a logical 
impossibility. But there is another kind of security whose absence I 
take to be likewise logically impossible: It must always henceforth 
be true, and in some ‘appropriate’ way, however humble, significant, 
that we have lived as we have lived, and have not lived as we have 
not lived. The need to be able to have some slight understanding 
of this prospective, necessarily indestructible truth and significance 
is rational, if anything is. That the proposition is in some sense 
tautological does not mean that ordinary secular common sense 
and prosaic imagination can enable us to realize much of its import. 
Only theism furnishes the clue to this import, theism itself being in 
a broad and non-trivial sense tautological, since it is the elucidation 
of the full bearings of unavoidable word uses, categorial meanings. 


7 See Mclver’s vigorous rejection of the idea that the historian can permit the truth 
to be defined in terms of the humanly accessible evidence. A Flew, Logic and Language 
(Second Series), London, 1953, pp. 168, 199-203. McIver suggests an implicit appeal 
to a ‘Recording Angel’, or an electric recording device. Yet the latter could give but 
a schematic outline, and the former differs only rhetorically from divine memory. 
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Once more, the evidence is found in the paradoxes of non- 
theistic philosophising. It is, for instance, a paradox to assert that 
we can reach absolute certainty, for when and where can human 
mistakes be strictly impossible? Yet, as Professor Wisdom says,* 
it is also paradoxical to view certainty as unattainable; for then 
what is the point of the notion? But, in normal good sense, “we 
can never be absolutely certain’ means, ‘we can never be omniscient 
or infallible (as God is); we should remember that we are mere 
creatures, limited by a localized body, ete.’ 

True, even we can reach virtually absolute certitude if we assert 
virtually nothing. Experiencing several colours, I say, ‘I experience 
qualitative differences’. How could I be wrong? But I am also not 
very significantly right. This tendency toward an inverse correlation 
between significance and certitude is the mark of our human mode 
of knowing. It contrasts with ‘and thereby implies the idea of 
another mode — the divine —in which certainty is not similarly 
purchased by vagueness. In conceiving this other mode we have 
analogical support from our own experience. (This remains true 
even though many theologians have indulged in inconsistency in 
their use of such analogies, and thereby brought discredit on their 
whole enterprise.) Thus we get rid of scepticism about the possibility 
of knowledge (for assuming theism it becomes reasonable piety 
to trust that our powers are not useless or condemned to mere 
frustration); but we are equally released from the unhappy need 
to define ‘reality’ simpliciter as that which man may know, with 
all the ensuing temptations to explain away whatever appears 
inaccessible to man. As though the blind should develop subtle 
theories as to the unreality of visual qualities; or as though we 
should suppose either that a frog’s feelings must be as vague as our 
justifiable notions of them are bound to be, or else that they must 
consist solely of humanly detectible bodily actions, or dispositions 
thereto! Instead, reality is definable as that which God knows, 
though we may or may not be able to know it — according to our. 
extent or resemblance to God. To understand all this, we must 
know God in some sense or fashion; but we need not know, or be 
able to know, all that is true of him, or all that he knows. 


5 Philosophy and Psychoanalysis, pp. 42-46. 
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In this way we escape the paradox of a public language which 
pretends that feelings are merely changes in somatic structure and 
position, without falling into the contrary paradox (so powerfully 
attacked by Wittgenstein) of an ultimately private language of 
feeling. To God there is no mere privacy, since all experience is 
expressible in terms of his own participation in it. The question 
then is, “Can we participate in (and analogically conceive) divine 
experience, not sufficiently to be divine ourselves, but sufficiently 
to know what we mean when we say that, for example, a man 
born blind cannot know what normal sensations (as measured by 
divine participation in them) are like, though the rest of us can 
know, if only probably and approximately, what other men’s 
sensations are like (by the same measure)?’ It is not that we thus 
become more certain about other minds, but that we understand 
better what we mean by our degree of uncertainty, or of high 
probability. 

It is the same with the appeal to God as ‘ground of induction’. 
We do not thereby decide the question, ‘Shall we make inductions?’ 
(we must anyway), nor do we raise their level of certainty; but we 
become more conscious of what it means to be certain or uncertain 
about events which have not yet occurred, or about an Order of 
Nature. For we become conscious, in some measure, of what it is 
that orders occurrences, so far as they are ordered, and perhaps 
also leaves them to some extent appropriately free, and hence 
partly chaotic. ® 

The appeal to God need not, we have seen, be concerned with 
‘security’, in the obvious or conventional sense. But further, there 
is a ground of insecurity and tragedy in the eternal nature of deity, 
in that (as we shall argue presently) he is necessarily, not merely 
contingently, concerned with free or self-determining creatures — 
some such creatures or other. Also, since knowledge of other minds 
involves sympathy, there is no ‘punishment’ which God could 


® That causal order is necessarily relative and mixed with randomness is argued in 
my article, ‘Causal Necessities: An Alternative to Hume’. Philosophical Review, 63 


(1954), 479-99, esp. 485-7, 497-8. 
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inflict upon us in which he would not himself participate."° So much 
for the emotions which Mr Wisdom (too mindful, perhaps, of 
Freud or Nietzsche) associates with the idea of God! 

All questions concerning things as public, private, knowable, 
ordered, physical, mental, good, evil, have one meaning if ‘God’ 
or some equivalent term (suitably defined) is introduced into the 
discussion, another, if not. This difference in meaning is one of 
degree of intelligibility (up or down); for the alternative, that the 
existence of God should be an hypothesis which might or might 
not fit the facts, is self-contradictory, since the conceived perfection 
or eternity of deity (whether as classically defined, or as redefined 


10 Editor’s Note.—This paragraph obviously calls for comment. Dr Hartshorne, who 
is not a Catholic, rejects the classical conception of God as pure act, implying as it 
does for him an indifference of God to this world not compatible with a realistic 
theism. 

There is a version of Thomism that arrives easily at the idea of God as pure act, 
by an elimination of all passivity, all possibility of being affected by anything. There 
is always a reaction against this, and Dr Hartshorne is the leading representative of 
this reaction in America. Finally, there is the classical Thomism, for which the debate 
is misconceived. It differs from the version, at every point and on every issue, in 
being intimately in touch with the reality and meaning of knowledge. It has learned, 
not without prolonged labour, the mind’s ascent from the consideration of act and 
passion in the physical world to some knowledge of its own nature, in which both 
those words have an incomparably subtler meaning. Even the eye suffering light is 
significantly different from the body suffering a blow or the eye suffering an excess 
of light. And when it comes to the intelligence, it took the finely introspective mind 
of St Thomas to say intelligere est quoddam pati. To suffer what you know is different 
from suffering as a consequence of what you know, and while the latter suffering 
involves us more violently in the world in which we live, the former is more closely 
associated with the compassion of saints. And it is clearly with the other that ‘tragedy 
and insecurity’ are to be associated. And while the infinite act of understanding, 
which God is, must be without all suffering, this is only to say that the intimate 
relation to the known, which in us is a pati, is in him the constitution of the known 
in its very being. 

It seems to us that Dr Hartshorne’s reaction to Thomism would tell in the direction 
of the classical Thomism. He realises that the answer lies in knowledge, and so he 
talks of God’s experience of the world. But ‘experience’ covers the two ways of being 
affected by the world: the physical exposure to the object and the knowledge that car 
arise therefrom. And while all knowledge as we have it requires this physical starting 
point, even our knowledge can show us, in the moment of insight, how vastly ii 
differs from its empirical ground. This is an insight, and it is easily missed. As Aristotle 
says, the unrefiective easily confuse wisdom and experience. It is the crucial insigh 
of Thomism and, held and developed, it issues in all the classical Thomist positions. 
none of which are to be understood without it. 

It must be added that Christian Orthodoxy as constantly defined by the Church 
insists on the absolute impassibility of God, so that in so far as the definition of Goc 
as pure act is retained, it is to be taken not as a psychological theorem, but as < 
necessary dogma. 
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in Socinus, Whitehead, Montague, Hartshorne, and others) is 
incompatible with such contingency of existence. 

The customary flat rejection of Anselm at this point has not 
clarified but confused matters. As I have argued elsewhere, the 
rejection is based on a failure to note Anselm’s distinction (he 
himself seems at times to forget it) between mere existence, and 
modality-of-existence, as predicate comprised in ‘such that none 
greater can be conceived’! Modality of existence is always a 
predicate: for example, ‘it is only an accident that there are men’ 
entails that to be a man is to exist thanks to, and on sufferance of, 
chance factors, and thus to exist in an imperfect manner, and as 
something imperfect. Conversely, it could not be an accident or 
mere fact that perfection exists (Professor Findlay shows this 
persuasively); and equally, it could not be accidentally true that 
perfection did not exist. But this amounts to saying that necessity- 
of-existence, like contingency-of-existence, is a predicate! Since the 
contrary contention, from Kant down, has been the modern ground 
for rejecting the ontological argument, why does Professor Findlay 
not see that the whole question must be reconsidered, before one 
can talk of an ‘ontological disproof’ (Hughes’s excellent phrase) of 
God? In any case, the divine existence is no factual topic, but 
rather one for category-analysis, analysis not just of ‘God’, but 
of all the basic conceptions. The ‘Ostentation’ here required is 
not far from the whole of philosophy. 

The mark of a contingent statement is its exclusion of positive 
alternatives. “The garden is tended’ excludes the flowers growing 
wild; ‘John occupies this space’ excludes Henry occupying it (at 
the given time). But what does ‘God watches over the world’ exclude? 
That the world grows wild? The difficulty is that whereas untended 
or wild flowers are recognizable entities, the kind of world which 
would be wild is by no means obvious. How much disorder would 
enter into its wildness, and yet leave it still a world, or a definite 
state of affairs? This is the question of the argument from design, 
whether a ‘world not ordered by God’ is anything but a contradiction, 
anything more than an ‘unordered but ordered’ system of things. 
Wisdom’s sense of the unreality of God is, I suggest, a misreading 


11Hartshorne and Reese, op. cit., pp. 96-98, 103 ff. 
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of the non-exclusiveness of God (taken simply as existent). God in 
his necessary existence (his accidents are another matter) excludes 
nothing, and his ‘non-existence’ has no conceivable factual meaning, 
unless it means, ‘no world at all’. But no world at all is something 
no one, unless God, could experience! So how does it furnish the 
meaning of the divine non-existence? There is I hold, no such 
meaning; the sole appropriate object of doubt here is whether ‘the 
divine existence’ is not also meaningless. If it has meaning, then 
since there is no alternative, the divine existence is necessary. 

It may appear to some readers that ‘a world sufficiently ordered 
to be a world, but sufficiently disordered or evil to be incompatible 
with a divine origin and control’, might have meaning. However, 
as some of us conceive divine ‘power’, it does not prevent, and 
indeed entails, partly self-determining or free creatures, as its 
products or objects of exercise (otherwise it would, we hold, be 
power over the powerless, and this, since ‘being is power’, would 
be the same as power over nothing, and this, as no power); further- 
more, such self-determination by creatures means an inalienable 
risk of conflict, evil, and disorder. Yet, unless limits are set to dis- 
order, there is no world; and what conceivable observation could 
discriminate between a near-world not requiring a God, and a 
somewhat disorderly world requiring one? I think none could do so. 
We are dealing with a categorial not a factual question. 

The contingent accidents of God, like all contingent actualities, 
do exclude positive possibilities. However, we can know these 
accidents only in such modal forms as, ‘God knows that it rained 
yesterday’, which obviously excludes a cloudless sky all day 
yesterday. All such statements presuppose the necessary existence 
of God as ‘knowing whatever there is to know’, and this of itself 
excludes nothing whatever, except the negative formula, devoid of | 
consistent meaning, ‘there is no all-knowing God’. It is devoid of 
meaning, once more, since no conceivable experience could illustrate 
it. By contrast, ‘there is an all-knowing being’ is quite capable of ’ 
experiential illustration. In the first place, God can be aware of, 
experience, his own existence (while he could not experience his 
non-existence); and in the second place, we can be aware that the 
world has an orderer, since it is ordered, and since this comes to 
the same thing (‘a set of things whose only order is their own mutual 
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adjustment’ can be shown, I believe, to define ‘chaos’, if none of the 
things has pre-eminent influence over the others); and finally, we 
can be aware that it is only consciousness and knowledge which 
constitute power’to order, and only eminent consciousness and 
knowledge which can do this pre-eminently. Or, we can find that 
our experiences, in still other categorial aspects, are made more 
intelligible by conceiving them theistically. 

It is very true that, as some define ‘theism’, experience is not made 
more intelligible by it. But this does not establish a negative fact, 
‘no God’, of the hypothecated nature; rather it shows that the 
alleged hypothesis has no clear and consistent meaning. For instance, 
the fact of evil, taken as contingent, refutes no form of theism which 
makes sense even when we forget this fact. For the hypothetical 
all-arranging God whose power or goodness is supposed to be 
impugned by the evils of the world could only be a God with no 
genuine individuals to deal with, thus without a world, good or bad. 
Individuals cannot, absolutely speaking, be arranged, they must 
arrange themselves, evil or no evil. This is tautological —‘individual’ 
means this. And what is ‘power’ if exercised over nothing save the 
absolutely powerless (i.e. over nothing)? 

Until we see that these questions are pure matters of meaning, 
we shall waste our time in their discussion. To this extent con- 
temporary positivists are precisely right: we are here concerned 
with meanings, not contingent facts. But that we are therefore not 
in any sense concerned with existence, but only with language, is an 
error. The non-factual aspect of existence is not essentially linguistic. 

What can in no case be known through mere meanings is not 
existence but actuality, the concrete ‘state’ in which something 
exists. Here the opponents of Anselm are in the right; even the 
divine actuality must be contingent. But this actuality is how God 
exists, in what concrete experiences and acts, it is not the mere 
truth that he exists. The latter is the least common denominator 
of all possible contingent divine actualities — a class which cannot 
be empty, though it has no necessary members, just as ‘true con- 
tingent propositions’ has none, and yet cannot be empty. 

Since the ‘existence of God’ is a categorial topic, it can be 
assimilated to notions like the ‘feeling of flowers’ only if such 
notions are completely generalized, and so made to coincide with 
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panpsychism, or some similarly universal theory of what is meant 
by ‘physical reality’. But one may not discredit theism by a supposed 
analogy to belief in haunted houses, say, or to any particularizations 
of the view that, in principle, concrete realities are composed of 
experiences, or sequences of such. No one says that all houses, 
by the very meaning of ‘house’, have ghosts. Such particularizations 
as ghost stories are candidates, promising or not, for the status of 
scientific fact, and in so far are without logical analogy to theism, 
which is no particularization whatever, but a theory as to the 
meaning of any and all possible particularizations (that they are 
forms which the divine experience may take, or have as data). 
Regardless of all particular images and emotions (‘guilt’, ‘revenge’, 
‘awe’), regardless of all particular fancies and superstitions, and even 
of psychoanalysis, there remains the sheer logical issue concerning 
the meaning of the expressions ‘categorially specifiable individuality’, 
‘necessary being’, ‘categorially inclusive experience’, or (to employ 
more ordinary language), one ‘to whom all hearts are open’, i.e. 
by whom all mere privacy of feeling is overcome. Being a question 
of universal meanings, this is a purely philosophical question. 

The noneternal or accidental predicates of deity, referred to 
previously, are indeed to be conceived as matters of fact; and 
transcendent or ‘metaphysical’ fact, in two senses: (1) that there are 
some such facts or other, some divine accidents no matter what, is 
necessary truth (or else nonsense), somewhat as it is no accident 
that ‘accidents happen’, and no mere fact that there are facts; (2) 
precisely what divine accidents there are is knowable by men only 
in an infinitely inadequate fashion. For these contingent predicates 
of deity consist in the all-inclusive experiences which God has of | 
successive stages of the cosmic process. Obviously we cannot 
distinctly participate in such experiences ; and if we knew those 
which were actual, we would know all things. But what we thus 
fail to attain is not knowledge that God ‘in fact’ exists, for this is 
categorial nonsense; rather, we fail to know how God in fact feels 
and thinks, about Mao-Tse for example. We can explore the truth 
about the individual named, and then infer, since God sees truly 
and values rightly, he must see and value Mao-Tse thus and thus. 
But the infinite ‘more’ of ‘perfection’ or adequacy which distinguishes ; 
the divine vision of truth and value from ours, we naturally miss. 
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What we can do, and our author does not do, is to inquire how 
he various alternative conceptions or pseudo-conceptions (for they 
vannot all make sense) of divine attributes, taken as necessarily 
ealized in some total divine actuality, succeed or fail in clarifying 
he meaning of the fundamental categories — causality, matter, 
or other mind — as such, and not merely in their factual illustrations. 
Any possible world would, if it existed, be tended by this Gardener, 
supposing the idea of the Gardener to make sense at all. 

In blunt outline the answer to the question, how do we rationally 
<now God, is this: we find him in all of our fundamental meanings, 
ind if we try to purify them of involvement with deity we find that 
10thing unequivocal is left. All begins to dissolve in paradox. Unless 
we are forced to conceive God himself in equally paradoxical 
erms — which might be called the question of philosophy — we 
are bound to stand by our meanings, God and all. The question 
s not, shall we affirm the (necessary) reality of deity; but rather, 
-an we do so, and know what we are saying? For if we can, then 
we must. 
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THE ANALYSIS OF_BELIEF 


by 
GIAN CARLO COLOMBO 


THE aim of the present paper is to attempt an analysis of religious 
belief, not from an unbeliever’s point of view, but, just for a change, 
from a believer’s. 

It is not, however, a theological essay that I am producing now. 
Except at the very end, where Christian faith is briefly sketched, 
this paper aims at being a rational enquiry into the possibility and 
logical requirements of religious belief. No particular belief will be 
assumed to be true, and no principles will be used — so at least 
I hope — that an unbeliever could not accept. 

The plan of my talk is very simple: the first part is a preliminary 
analysis of the term ‘belief’, which supplies a logical context to 
‘religious belief? and enables us to define it clearly. Then, three 
different conceptions of religious belief — all of which may be 
termed ‘mystical approaches to faith’— are discussed, and in this 
discussion my own position will become clear. The last pages will 
complete the picture by giving a sketch of Christian faith. 


I think we can distinguish three main uses of the word ‘believing’,. 
uses which in English — and in Latin as well — express themselves: 
in different grammatical forms. 

The first use refers to an attitude towards a proposition, or a} 
set of propositions, and may be properly translated as ‘entertaining: 
a proposition or set of propositions in one’s mind as true’. ‘I believe: 
that p’— and the pleonastic form ‘I believe that p is true’-—‘I] 
believe the Christian creed’, are instances of this use, which I shall 
label ‘believe that’. 
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A second use of the word expresses an attitude to another person 
who has uttered a statement, and may be rendered as ‘to give 
credence to’. Unlike the Latin languages, modern English does not 
construe with the dative, but with the accusative: ‘Believe me’ or ‘I 
believe Michael when he says that . . .’ It is consequently difficult 
to label this, unless one borrows it from the Middle English which, 
in accordance with Latin, used to construe: ‘believe to’. 

The third use, ‘to believe in’, is much more complex than the 
previous ones. But here grammar does not coincide with logic: 
sometimes the use of ‘believe in’ gives us a logically new sense, 
sometimes it does not. It does, when we use it to depict a whole 
attitude to another person; an attitude in which emotive elements 
play an equally important part with the intellectual ones, even more 
perhaps. Think for instance of the statement ‘I believe in 
Eisenhower’. When asked to amplify such a statement, the people 
who utter it will do so by producing many other statements belonging 
to the type ‘I believe that’, like ‘I believe that Eisenhower is very 
honest’, and ‘I believe that he alone can cope with the present 
international situation’ and so on. But the reduction will never be 
complete: there will be a residue incapable of being resolved into 
statements: a hundred ‘believe that’s’ don’t make one ‘believe in’. 

On other occasions the grammatical form ‘believe in’ does not 
exhibit a (logically) new meaning: ‘I believe in ghosts’ is only another 
way of saying ‘I believe that there are ghosts’, and when we hear 
that sentence we do not assume — unless we have evidence from 
other sources — that the speaker trusts the ghosts, and puts his 
confidence in them. 

In other cases, it is difficult to decide whether the grammatical 
‘believe in’ covers a logical ‘believe in’ or not. This happens when 
what we believe in is something abstract: a doctrine, a programme, 
or a system. Consider for example ‘I believe in Communism, in 
vegetarianism, in the expanding universe’. In the case of Com- 
munism it seems pretty clear that we have a ‘logical’ ‘believe in’: 
not only, of course, if the speaker believes in actual communist 
leaders, but also if he does not. In other words, although the 
resolution into many ‘believe that’s’ of a sentence like ‘I do believe 
in Communism’ is likely to be more extensive than the resolution 
of a sentence such as ‘I believe in Stalin’, it is difficult to see that 
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the resolution may ever be complete. The resolution is more likely 
to be complete in the case of the vegetarian, particularly if he is not 
led to his doctrine by the idea that animals are sacred, or that in 
them are embodied the souls of deceased humans, or that, by not 
killing animals, men will be helped not to kill one another. Finally, 
the man who says ‘I believe in the expanding universe’ only means 
‘I believe that the universe is expanding’ and does not seem to put 
his confidence in anybody or-anything, except his own ability to 
judge the arguments of the Cosmologists. The sentence ‘I believe 
in God’ belongs to the spurious class when it merely means ‘I believe 
that God exists’. 

From now on, when I have occasion to speak of the form ‘believe 
in’, I will always mean the logical, i.e. the genuine ‘believe in’; 
with the understanding that what is said about the ‘believing that’ 
form applies also to the spurious ‘believing in’ forms. 

Having thus distinguished between uses of the word ‘believing’, 
I come now to define the subject of this paper. In order to do so, 
we must cut across the huge field of ‘believing that’. If we take 
random samples of the various propositions believed by us, we 
cannot help being struck by both their number and great variety. 
Some of them are held with a greater conviction than propositions 
strictly demonstrated. Newman has rightly said: “Many a man will 
live and die upon a dogma: no man will be a martyr for a con- 
clusion’.’ Others we hold with the faintest possible degree of con- 
viction: I believe that I brought my handkerchief with me this 
evening, but I drop this idea as soon as my hand feels, with a shiver, 
that my pocket is empty. In these cases English often replaces ‘to 
believe’ by ‘to think’; but other languages don’t. Between these 
limiting cases, there extends a continuous range, containing all 
varieties of conviction. Science offers interesting instances: scientists 
never use the word ‘believe’ in connexion with the two fundamental 
laws of thermodynamics, the only people who don’t entertain them 
in their minds being those who have never heard of them; neither 
do they say, nowadays, that they believe Einstein’s special Relativity, 
although they might have said that fifty years ago; and even now 
one might hear that a few — generally very old — individuals 


13, H. Newman, A Grammar of Assent, Burns Oates Co., 1874, p. 93. 
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disbelieve it; about Einstein’s general relativity the logical situation 
is rather fluid, and the use — or non-use — of the word —‘believe’ 
— depends largely on the speaker; finally, the term is quite current 
in the case of newer theories, like Einstein’s unified theory; although 
in this case, because the theory is rather difficult and not yet 
sufficiently examined, rather than the expression ‘I don’t believe it’, 
one is more likely to hear: ‘I don’t think it is any good’, ‘I don’t 
believe it is of any use’ and the like. 

One thing, it seems to me, comes out of this analysis: that we 
use the word ‘believing’ whenever some proposition falls short of 
self-evidence or demonstrability. We get belief whenever we can’t 
decide about the truth of a proposition either by mere inspection, 
or by a recourse to experiment, or by deduction from premisses 
that we accept as self-evident or proved. 

If we now ask, why do we entertain such propositions as true — 
or, to use the Aristotelian terminology in the English translation 
by Professor Ryle: what are the sources of our believing habits — we 
soon realize not only that there is no general answer to our question, 
but that the logical difference between ‘reasons’ for believing is 
even greater than the above-mentioned difference between beliefs 
themselves. Sometimes, as in the case of the handkerchief, the 
reason for believing may be a hardly formulated conviction that I 
always check up, before going out, to make sure that I’ve taken a 
handkerchief with me. In other cases, it is even more difficult to 
find a reason: suppose I stumble at the bottom of my friend’s stair- 
case and on picking myself up say: ‘I thought the steps had come 
to an end’; what would I answer if my friend asked: ‘Why did you 
believe that?’ In many cases I would rather tend to say that we 
have no (logical) reason for many beliefs: this particularly in cases 
of wishful thinking, or of beliefs induced by hypnosis, etc. (To 
say that somebody believes something because he wishes it to be 
so, or because he has been hypnotized, is a quite different sort of 
reason from the one we are after.) 

But in other cases, the reason exists and may be traced without 
much difficulty: I believe that my friend’s mother has gone to 
Paris because my friend himself tells me; I believe a scientific 
statement because scientists assert it. These two instances, while 
xxhibiting beliefs which are definitely stronger than the previous 
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ones, do also provide instances of the case when ‘believing that’ 
is also ‘believing to’: it is by believing my friend that I believe that 
his mother has gone to Paris, and by believing the scientists that I 
adhere to a scientific theory. I don’t want to suggest that all the 
beliefs belonging both to the class ‘believing that’ and ‘believing 
to’ are stronger than the ones merely belonging to the class “believing 
that’; but surely it is in the former class that we find all the strongest 
beliefs. 

This class also contains beliefs where the person believed is 
allegedly God. These beliefs I want to consider in the rest of this 
paper. They present a double logical peculiarity: one, in so far as 
they.are ‘believing that’ as the ‘that’ is generally followed by a very 
peculiar statement; the other, only too obvious, in so far as they 
are believing to. This is why, I think, they have had reserved to 
themselves, almost exclusively, a special name; faith. Let me 
emphasize once again that I am not going to prove or disprove a 
particular faith. I want simply to examine the logical status of 
divine faith, if such a faith is at all possible. In doing so I will rule 
out various interpretations of faith which may all be covered, 
perhaps, by the term ‘mysticism’, but which differ so largely from 
one another as to require separate treatment. 


BELIEVING-TO PROPERTY OF FAITH 


The first class of interpretations is put forward by those who 
leave a logical blank after ‘believing to’. They have nobody to 
believe. This way of thinking has particularly flourished in the 
last hundred years, both inside and outside Christianity. Inside 
Christianity it has mainly taken the name of Modernism. For 
complex causes which may be traced back to the Reformation, it 
has come about that many people have been led to base their faith 
less and less on external facts, such as an historical event or an 
organized Church, and more and more on facts of their own private 
experience. I shall here label these facts with the name ‘religious 
experience’. But religious experience, being varied, inconstant, 
contradictory and apparently absent from certain individuals, has 
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proved incapable, in the long run, of justifying any religion. Only 
one possible course remained, and it was in fact taken, of identifying 
religion with religious experience. The modernists were just theolo- 
gians who set out to reinterpret Christianity in this light. One of 
them so epitomised their position: ‘It is not, as they (the traditional 
theologians) suppose, about this or that article of the creed we 
differ; we accept it all; but it is the word ‘credo’; the sense of ‘true’ 
as applied to ‘dogma’; the whole value of revelation that is at stake’.? 

If asked what is the meaning of the words they pronounce during 
the divine service, the modernists would give a consistent inter- 
pretation throughout. ‘God exists’ is just the objectivization of our 
impulse to transcend ourselves, and to aim at an ideal ‘Creation’ 
is the satisfaction of our need to feel ourselves dependent and 
limited. The resurrection of Christ is another way of saying that 
the faith of the disciples recovered after a moment of crisis, and 
so on. These things were written during the last decade of last 
century and the first decade of this — quite independently, in- 
cidentally, of Freud — but one would be wrong to assume that the 
representatives of this way of thinking have died out. The Catholic 
Church told her own Modernists that there was no place for such 
an interpretation of faith inside herself, and they left. 

But you can still hear this sort of talk among Christians. May I 
recall here a pleasant experience I had last spring, at a three-day 
conference between philosophers and theologians? At a point 
there was discussion about the resurrection of Christ: and one 
could see the rather strange alliance of non-believers and Catholics 
to maintain a literal interpretation of the fact: the former of course 
to challenge it, the latter to assert it; but they formed a common 
front against other believers, who used the sort of talk mentioned 
above to dodge philosophical difficulties. A friend of mine, an 
unbeliever, told me: ‘If the resurrection of Christ is what that man 
says, what is the good of being a clergyman, indeed of being a 
Christian at all?’ This I will use as my answer to this interpretation 
of faith: and I will only add that my friend’s words were an un- 
conscious echo of those of St Paul’s:? ‘If Christ has not risen, all 


2 G. Tyrrell, ‘Letter to Baron von Hiigel’, 30th September 1904 in: Miss Petre, Life 
of G. Tyrrell, Vol. Il, 1912, p. 197. 
‘I Cor. xv, 17-19. 
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your faith is a delusion. . . It follows, too, that those who have 
gone to their rest in Christ have been lost. If the hope we have learned 
to repose in Christ belongs to this world only, we are more miserable 
than all men.’ 

Let us now examine briefly another local variety of the same 
family: Professor Braithwaite’s view of religion. Professor 
Braithwaite distinguishes, in general, five elements in belief; only 
two, however, occur in all, or nearly all, belief situations: entertain- 
ment of a proposition, and specific behaviour-pattern. But in the 
case of religious belief the number is further reduced, because, 
after all, the propositions entertained are of the unverifiable, and 
therefore, according to him, no propositions at all. This he was 
saying in 1946.4 

By 1955, when he delivered the Herbert Spencer Lecture, he would 
admit — perhaps as a consequence of an event in his life to which 
I shall refer later — that in religious belief we entertain meaningful 
— but false — propositions: stories. Stories that help us to be good, 
just as a novel by Dostojewski does.* The important element is, 
however, the new specific behaviour-pattern. In the case of non- 
religious belief, when the proposition entertained is verifiable, it is 
easy enough to describe in what the pattern consists: in acting, 
under suitable conditions, in a manner appropriate to the 
proposition’s being true; and by suitable conditions Professor 
Braithwaite means both the external conditions, or occasions of the 
action; and the internal conditions, which he calls springs of action: 
intentions, desires, wants, motives, instinctive needs, unconscious ; 
drives. Thus a person with normal preservative instincts, who. 
cannot swim, will not jump into a pool which he believes to be: 
deep. Notice that in this case, of a verifiable belief, the person has: 
adapted his action according to his belief, but of course has not! 
changed his springs of action. In the case, however, of an unverifiable: 
belief, since there is no proposition at all, what can one adapt one’s: 
action to? Professor Braithwaite answers that in this case the springs: 
of action themselves change: we have here not an adaptation, but! 


*R. B. Braithwaite, The Inaugural Address: ‘Belief and Action’, Aristotelian Society, , 
Supplementary Volume XX, 1946, pp. I-19. 

°R. B. Braithwaite, An Empiricist’s View of Religion, Cambridge University Press, 
1955. 
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a conversion. Thus, for instance, a conversion to Christianity would 
mean, according to Professor Braithwaite, to believe in agape, as 
we find it described in, say, the first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
chap. xiii. Agape, he says rightly, is not an emotion and therefore 
‘love’ is an imperfect translation for it, but neither is it a verifiable 
belief. Believing it can only mean intending to live agapistically, 
and this entails a change of one’s springs of action, which change 
will be manifested, of course, in the believer’s subsequent behaviour. 
A first answer to Professor Braithwaite is on the same line as the 
previous answer to the modernists. It is very well to intend to live 
agapistically, but why should one, beside being good to one’s 
neighbour, waste one’s Sundays over Christian stories? We cannot 
but rejoice in learning that someone has decided to live agapistically, 
but we should like to learn this from the convert’s subsequent 
behaviour to his fellowman, not from his asking them to attend 
his own baptism. 

But there is a further, and deeper, point to be made against the 
explanation — which is not only Professor Braithwaite’s — of 
belief in terms of specific pattern of behaviour. Professor Ryle, 
for instance, is right when he says that believing is a dispositional 
verb, belief being a tendency, or habit, to react in a certain way. 
Where he does seem to me to miss the point is in defining the 
specific behaviour-pattern induced by a belief: he admits that 
‘belief . . . is propositional’,® but does not seem to realise that among 
the hundreds of things — differing as the external circumstances 
differ — that we do because of a particular belief, the specific one 
is just the actual assent to the proposition believed. For, on the one 
hand, I can very well conceive of a belief which does not prompt 
me to any specific behaviour in life (although, I admit, it would 
have to be a rather remote and unimportant article of one’s creed); 
on the other hand one can more easily imagine a person who, 
although sincerely believing some propositions, under suitable 
conditions behaves exactly as one who does not, not only in external 
action, but in psychological reaction as well, the only difference 
being that he entertains a rather cold recognition of his own in- 
consistency. In theological language people of this sort are called 


6G. Ryle, The Concept of Mind, p. 134. 
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sinners, and it would be wrong to suppose that every sinner has his 
conscience horribly torn by feelings of guilt or remorse. The sinner 
is an important test-case of the theory and it is a pity that Professor 
Ryle has not considered it, and that Professor Braithwaite has 
dismissed it to confine his attention to sincere beliefs. 

I want to close this section with a simile. I’'d like to compare 
faith to a bridge between God and man. The interpretations of 
faith, that we have just been considering, do not provide the other 
side, God. There is obviously no question of a bridge when there is 
no further side. 


BELIEVING-THAT PROPERTY OF FAITH 


A second class of interpretations of faith is by those who leave 
a logical blank after ‘that’. The attitude lying behind this inter- 
pretation is, among all, the one that most deserves the name 
‘mysticism’. To produce here a clear instance of the attitude I am 
referring to, I’d like to quote some of the last propositions of 
Wittgenstein’s Tractatus. Let me say at once that I am bringing in 
the early Wittgenstein as a paradigm, not as a target, for he does not 
seem to claim that “das Mystische’ has anything to do with faith._— 
There is a mystical attitude pervading the whole Tractatus under 
the form of a constant appeal to the inexpressible: the logical form 
cannot be expressed in a proposition, and must be contemplated: 
‘There is indeed the inexpressible. It shows itself. It is the mystical.’? 
But I would say that the mysticism of the last pages of the Tractatus | 
has deeper roots than the inexpressibility of the logical form. ‘We: 
feel that even if all possible scientific questions be answered, the 
problems of life have still not been touched at all.’ For the: 
early Wittgenstein science, i.e. the whole of meaningful language,. 
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consists of an open chain of propositions, each of which describes a 
fact by sharing in its logical form. There is no hierarchy among 
them: they all have the same worth. Mysticism is underneath what 
science describes. ‘Not how the world is, is the mystical, but that 
miss? 

I like to think that Wittgenstein is expressing here the wonder 
which some souls — maybe all — experience in certain privileged 
moments. Wonder aroused not by the content of the world, but 
by its being there; a sense of existence and of communion in 
existence. The internal differences within the world cease to stand 
out sharply. The world, that very same world which the open chain 
science can never embrace, presents itself for the first time as a 
whole, that is, as the world: ‘the feeling of the world as a limited 
whole is the mystical feeling’. He who has this experience feels he 
has grasped the meaning of the world, and life, and himself: the 
problems that science did not even touch. Wittgenstein calls this 
‘contemplation sub specie aeterni’.!° 

I have indulged in this tentative Wittgensteinian exegesis, because 
his words seem to me a lucid characterization of an attitude. Noble 
as this attitude may be, it is still far from being a faith. 

For one thing, it has hardly any better claim to be considered 
than ‘religious experience’ has. It seems prima facie to bear upon a 
more objective ground than religious experience, but on a closer 
examination this impression is shown to be fallacious. We may 
ask; in whom am I believing when I am giving myself to 
mystical experience? Is there a person communicating with myself? 
And if not a person, is at least reality revealing itself to me in these 
experiences? Where —and this is the main point — may I find 
assurance that somebody or something is speaking, and am I not 
victim of an exalting illusion of my psyche? 

But we can argue against this mysticism on a second score, which 
is peculiar to it. The characteristic feature of mystical experience is 
inarticulateness. This is obvious of Wittgenstein’s mysticism, but 
it is a general feature of mysticism as such. Before the philosophy 
of language of the Tractatus was formulated, William James in his 
Varieties of Religious Experience had given ‘Ineffability’ as the 


® Prop., 6, 44. 
10 Prop., 6, 45. 
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‘handiest’ of the marks of the mystical state of mind; so did Russell 
in his Mysticism and Logic.1* As a matter of fact, inarticulateness 
is what differentiates mysticism from knowledge. But it is also, in 
my opinion, what definitely excludes mysticism from sharing the 
properties of faith. Mystical experience is essentially void of state- 
ments: I do not see then how it may be a communication, or, better, 
how it can be a communication to which assent is given: for I 
cannot imagine our mind assenting to something which is not a 
proposition: to something, in one word, which is not language at all. 

Of course, the mind can remember having had such an experience, 
can rejoice in remembering it, it can also perhaps satisfy itself that 
that was a genuine experience and not an illusion, just remembering 
something of what it experienced then: absolute certainty, complete 
passivity, an ecstatical state and so forth. But this is not assenting 
to the content of mystical experience, but to a proposition about 
mystical experience, namely that it was a genuine one. Such a 
proposition can hardly be taken as a communication from outside. 

We are now in a position to add a piece to our simile of the 
bridge; religious experience lacks the other side, and so very often 
does mysticism too: but what always and essentially is missing from 
mysticism is the bridge itself — language. 

Before closing this point, I must however mention a last attempt 
of mysticism to produce a bridge: there exists a class of statements, 
which claim not to have been given as such in the mystical experience 
itself, but to be the natural outcome of that experience. Russell 
has described this quite clearly: “The sense of certainty and revelation 
comes earlier than any definite belief. The definite beliefs at which 
mystics arrive are the result of reflexion upon the inarticulate 
experience gained in the moment of insight.’ 

This lack of immediateness, however, makes these beliefs extremely 
suspect, and clearly useless for building up a divine faith. For, 
even admitting that the experience was genuine, that the man was 
in contact with, say, God, a human interpretation has now taken 
place. This human link in the chain is just enough to destroy faith. 
To found this the mystic should be able to satisfy himself not only 


11 W. James, Varieties of Religious Experience, Longmans, Green and Co., 1903, 
p- 380. 
12 Russell, Mysticism and Logic. 
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that he was in contact with God, but that God has given him 
authority for, and infallibility in, translating that divine experience 
nto human language. If, moreover, the mystic wants other people to 
adhere to this faith, he should be able to prove both things to 
others as well: and here the enterprise is clearly hopeless. 

This point seems to me very important, but also very delicate: 
[ am not arguing against mystics because they bring forth a human 
anguage; indeed all this point has been devoted to show that 
aith needs a human language, the bridge; but my point is that the 
anguage that the mystics offer is not only human, but built by men, 
herefore unworthy of divine faith. 

Our aim is now to examine whether and where we may find a 
1uman language built up by God; human, to make assent possible; 
uilt up by God, to make divine faith possible. This will lead us to 
liscover one of the most striking paradoxes of divine faith, to which 
he next part of this talk is devoted. 


There is yet another form of mystical approach to faith, although 
adically different from the previous ones. Here we find both the 
yther side, a transcendent God, and the bridge, a genuine language. 
What alone are missing are the foundations of the bridge on this 
ide. In other words, the people we are going to consider accept 
ome statements as sealed with divine authority, but are unable 
ationally to justify their faith. Let me explain what I mean by 
ational justification of faith. I'll do this by way of reply to a facile 
ybjection, which however, is quite often heard. How is it logically 
yossible rationally to justify one’s faith. If it is rationally justified, 
tis proved, and there is no more faith, but knowledge. This objection 
f course involves a gross confusion between the statement that is 
he object of faith and, so to say, the credentials of faith. Justifying, 
ay, one’s belief in the Trinity does not consist in trying to prove 
yy some argument that in the one God there is a plurality of persons, 
ut that God has truly revealed this secret of his intimate life. And 
ustifying the resurrection of the flesh is not setting out to prove 
hat the laws of nature tend to this, nor even that these laws do not 
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render it impossible, but only to show that a divine ambassador, 
endowed with divine authority, has said it. 

In human affairs there is no need of preaching to people that 
they must be able to justify their beliefs: if there is information that 
we can only get from Michael, we do not believe it until we have 
satisfied ourselves that Michael has really said it. And the fact that 
in our case the alleged speaker is God does not exempt the would-be 
believer from the task of enquiring whether God has really spoken. 
Only, it will make the task of enquiring more difficult, and it may 
well impose on it special logical requirements. Let us examine what 
these are. 

We have seen in the previous point that, intimate as the contact 
of the soul with God may be, it cannot produce divine faith if a 
human interpretation takes place in rendering, to oneself and to 
others, what has gone on then. To have faith we must get rid of 
the human link in the chain. The only way which I can think of for 
this to be possible, is that a statement is uttered (no matter by whom) 
and God visibly intervenes to warrant that that statement represents 
his mind. This is what I called before ‘a human language built 
up by God’; because in order to let himself be understood God 
must supply us with human language, but in order to dispel doubts 
about the divine origin of it, God must testify that these very words 
are his. 

In other words, the revelation which demands divine faith in 
man, must be something taking place in time and space, an historical 
event. The rational justification consists therefore in showing that 
God has spoken — or is speaking — at that particular time and in 
that particular place. 

This is the paradox I mentioned before; it turns out that faith 
resulting from interior experience, religious or mystical, is essentially, 
Jacking in immediacy; whereas this is to be found in what prima’ 
facie seems the least immediate of our experiences: historical 
experience. 

Of course, history alone is not enough: the justification, as I 
have said, is an essentially historical one, but such a justification 
could not be accepted by somebody who did not already admit! 
the existence of God, his power of communicating with men, and 
imposing obligation upon them, and man’s duty to give his assent 
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to such a divine communication if such a communication does in 
fact take place. 

It is clear that these convictions are a necessary presupposition 
of any faith. If somebody excluded a priori all possibility of divine 
intervention through human history, he might be witness to the 
most miraculous events without his unbelief being shaken in the 
slightest degree. But notice that I am not saying that such con- 
victions must necessarily precede in time the recognition of the 
historical fact that God has spoken, or even that they need precede 
faith in time. It is possible, and I believe it has happened, that 
faced by a sign of the presence of God in history, an unbeliever 
should recognize the fact as a revelation of God; thus admitting in 
a single moment both the premisses of faith, the historical recognition 
and the logically prior conviction about God, and simultaneously 
performing an act of faith in the God whose speaking he has 
recognized. But from a logical point of view it remains true that 
the premisses of faith are irreducibly distinct from the assent of 
faith itself. I shall come back to this point presently. 

For the moment I am concerned with those who hold it possible 
fo perform an act of divine faith without being secure of the 
premisses. Some of them go to the point of saying that it is impossible 
to be sure of the premisses. In this case too I should like to take a 
typical and celebrated example: Kierkegaard, in his Concluding 
Unscientific Postscript, the work which, according to his own views, 
represents the central point of his whole authorship. 

Kierkegaard’s position, as I understand it, has the following 
fundamental characteristics. On the one side, he says, we have 
Christianity taken as an historical doctrine or phenomenon. So 
taken, it belongs to the world of objectivity, it can be analysed, 
discussed; proofs for it can be accepted or rejected. It is a different 
thing to be or become a Christian. This belongs to the strictly 
ndividual and existential sphere. This is not a thing that can be 
treated objectively, discussed in a class, or debated in a book. My 
sternal happiness, the destiny of me, Gian Carlo Colombo, are in 
question. Neither can becoming a Christian be identified with a 
seremony that somebody undergoes in the second week of his life, 
ot with the fact of having been born in a Christian country, and 
hen taking an interest in one’s own faith so small that one does 
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not even bother to repudiate it explicitly. To become a Christian 
is a ‘qualititative leap’ which can be made only out of an infinitely 
passionate interest. In regard to this infinitely passionate interest, 
Kierkegaard says that historical proofs are neither sufficient nor 
necessary: 

(a) not sufficient, because ‘the greatest attainable certainty with 
respect to anything historical is merely an approximation. And an 
approximation, when viewed as the basis for an eternal happiness, 
is wholly inadequate, since the incommensurability makes the 
result impossible’ ;! 

(b) moreover, these proofs are not necessary either. Indeed, in 
order to believe, it is necessary to depart from the objectivity 
entailed by the looking for proofs, for, ‘Christianity is spirit, spirit 
is inwardness, inwardness is subjectivity, subjectivity is essentially 
passion, and in its maximum an infinite, personal, passionate interest 
in one’s eternal happiness’.1* On the other side the study of history 
and philosophical speculation requires the highest degree ot 
objectivity. ‘In order to philosophize, the subject must give himsel: 
up, losing himself in objectivity, thus vanishing from himself.’ 
Therefore “Christianity does not lend itself to objective observation | 
because it proposes to intensify subjectivity to the utmost’. 

Let us begin with the second point. Objective proofs, says Kierke: 
gaard, are not serviceable to faith which is essentially subjective: 
I confess that I find this radical opposition of subjective anc 
objective absolutely out of place in a consideration of the problerr 
of faith. It is true that Christianity is essentially inwardness, ar 
inwardness so deep that a whole life is insufficient to exhaust iti 
but the starting point must be an objective certainty, all the more 
certain and all the more objective, because it is an eternal destiny 
and therefore an infinite interest that is at stake. I may let mysell 
bet ten shillings, say, on a horse which may win or lose, but to be 
my life —for Christianity, and here we join Pascal, does mean 
betting one’s life—to bet my life I should have to know that the 
horse will win. The fact that the alleged person to be believed i) 


18S. Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postscript, translated by D. F. Swenso 
Oxford University Press, 1945, p. 25. 

Opscle Pass. 

1S'Ops cits p. 55: 
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God cannot give any privileged status to faith over other beliefs 
in this point, as the question is just whether God has spoken. Inside 
faith, for those who believe already, the theological translation of 
this is the statement that God cannot ask of a rational creature 
such a supremely irrational act as accepting Christianity while 
doubting whether it is true. Just because Christianity is lived with 
infinite interests at stake, it must be supported by premisses which 
exclude all doubt. For, be it observed, to try Christianity out, 
giving it a trial as one tries out a new car before purchase, is not 
even entering upon the Christian life. There is no half-way house 
to Christianity. 

Having reached the point of convincing ourselves that proofs 
are necessary, we are faced by the full gravity of Kierkegaard’s 
assertion that the proofs are not sufficient. For Kierkegaard himself 
it is not really very important whether proofs are sufficient or not 
because in any case they are not needed. But if we believe that 
proofs are necessary, we are extremely concerned to see whether 
they can be sufficient. 

Let us see where our enquiry has got to. Kierkegaard explicitly 
denies that proofs can, by their nature, be sufficient. I shall try to 
show that proofs are of such nature that they can be sufficient. 
As I have already said, I shall not discuss the question whether 
there are in fact valid arguments for a given religion: all the same, 
in order to give our discussion a point, we must think, at least in a 
general way, of the sort of argument that is in question. This is 
what Kierkegaard did when he considered the historical proofs of 
Christianity, and we shall do the same. 

Such historical arguments belong to two main classes: they 
may relate to a historical fact of 2,000 years ago, and try to prove, 
let us say, that Jesus Christ did live, that he did say this and that, 
that he proved his divine mission by working such and such 
miracles, that such and such prophecies made before his time were 
verified in him, and so on. The other class of argument relates to a 
contemporary fact, that there is a body in the world that is the 
bearer of the divine word, and that accordingly has the right and 
duty to teach it to men. It is clear that the two sorts of argument 
are not complementary, but alternative. Some forms of Christianity 
only appeal to the first sort. 
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Now it is clear that if arguments of this type can be certain at all 
their certainty will be conditioned not only by the circumstances 0 
the believer, particularly by age and education, but also, and this i 
the essential point, by the very nature of the subject matter. Revela 
tion, I said above, is essentially historical. So are the arguments for 
it. We shall therefore get a historical certainty: not the analytica 
certainty of logic and mathematics, nor shall we get the certainty 
of natural science, which is capable of being confirmed by repeatec 
experiment. 

Let us take a concrete example. The certainty that Jesus Chris 
lived and said so and so, and did such and such things to confirm 
his mission, should be of the sort of certainty that we all have o 
Julius Cesar’s coming to Britain. If, on the other hand, it is « 
question of regarding a church as bearer of the divine revelation 
our certainty should be the sort of certainty that I, personally, have 
that Soviet Communism as a system of government oppresse 
individual liberty and, on balance, does more harm than good to 
its subjects. Both of these are genuine certainties: they are stron: 
enough not to collapse when other people raise difficulties agains: 
them, indeed to make me capable of showing that the difficultie: 
raised are not fatal. But they are not strong enough to force to 
assent someone whose starting points or evaluation standards ar’ 
radically different from mine. So I shall never be able to make m™ 
point about Communism to someone who has a totally differen: 
view of man, of his nature, destiny, and relations with society. Not 
shall I ever be able to prove that Cesar really crossed the Channel 
to a man who thinks, of any documents that I bring in, that the: 
are forgeries by monks from the Dark Ages. 

In one word, the premisses of faith are arguments, they are na 
proofs. This is not, of course, peculiar to them. For an argumem 
to be a proof for a person, this person must (a) agree on the premisse: 
from which the argument starts (b) be more prepared to accep 
the conclusion than to reject the premisses. But as for logica 
consistency there is no difference between an argument and a prooi 
Whether the arguments for the faith are also proofs depends 0» 
the mental make-up of the enquirer. | 

Of course, I am ready for the answer that in regard to Christia: 
faith, or any religious faith, no waterproof argument has ever bees 
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produced — or ever will be. Answering this, as I have repeatedly 
said, would take me outside the scope of this paper but let me just 
hint what kind of answers I would try to produce if confronted 
with such a position. If the objection is meant to be simply factual, 
that no argument has yet been produced, I would produce the 
arguments for my religion. If, however, the objection is more than 
this, if what is meant is that it is logically impossible rationally to 
justify my faith, then I would try to show to the man that he has 
no rational grounds for saying so, indeed, that in rejecting quite 
generally the possibility of any religious belief, he is the victim of 
another belief, and a very ill-founded one. 


Having now said all that I wanted to say about the need for a 
rational approach to faith, I should close my talk. But I feel I should 
add a few words about Christian faith on its own account, lest 
somebody should take what has gone before as a complete account 
of faith, which would be very misleading. 

I said earlier in this paper that divine faith belongs to those 
beliefs which are both believing that and believing to. Divine faith 
is more: it is believing in as well. Suppose for a moment that a man, 
through what we called arguments, comes to the threshold of faith. 
He cannot simply believe God, as, for example, a judge, realizing 
that in this case a witness cannot be lying, believes him when he 
testifies to a particular statement. This is a mere believing to, which 
does not necessarily entail any particular esteem for the speaker. 
Accepting faith does not only mean realizing that God has spoken, 
but also knowing that God cannot lie, or fail us; more, that God 
loves us. The response to such a discovery, is not a believing to, 
but a believing in. Once it is known that God has spoken the special 
status of the speaker marks out divine faith from other beliefs 
though this ‘special status’ could not, of course, guarantee that he 
had spoken. 

We could say that the logic of faith mirrors the reality of God 
by its made up not for hundreds of unshakeable ‘believing to’s’, 
but only of one simple ‘believing in’. 
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Even among men, we can find instances of this. In the case of 
judicial enquiry, the judge tries to assure himself that the witnes: 
is not lying on this occasion, but generally has no particular interes 
in the person of the witness. But take the case of a person whe 
loves — and is loved in return by — somebody far superior to hin 
in experience, or culture, or intellectual gifts. It will take time 
perhaps, to recognize these gifts and, above all, to become certait 
that the other’s love is sincere, but, once this certainty has beer 
attained, belief in the person flows spontaneously. What the othe: 
says is accepted not by repeating every time to oneself: he know: 
about this, he loves me, he cannot mean to fail me, and so on. . 
but by a trustful giving of oneself to the beloved. In this self-giving 
all the single acts of faith are implicitly contained. 

The same with God, only here we are better situated, deceit, o1 
his part, being logically impossible. It will take time, perhaps < 
lifetime, to convince oneself that God is there, and has spoken 
But once this is reached, his authority is accepted en bloc. I canno 
here resist the temptation of giving an example for this faith. Jesu 
asks Martha to assent to a particular belief, namely that He cai 
raise her brother from the dead. ‘Believest thou this?’ Marth: 
replies not ‘I do believe this’ but ‘Yea, Lord, I believe that thos 
art the Christ, the Son of God, who should come into the world’.! 
Instead of expressing assent to a particular point, she brings ow 
the working principle that supports every single belief: faith in 
Jesus Christ as the voice of God. 

Only at this point — when one contemplates Christian faith as | 
believing in—do its other aspects become apparent. And first 
that faith is free. The surrender of oneself to another is not a logica 
conclusion. Even if what I called the premisses of faith show tha 
it is reasonable, or even obligatory, to do so, a man can alway 
refuse. This happens among men, for instance, when a sincere lov: 
suffers an unexpected breach, one lover ceasing to believe in th 
other, without anything having happened to justify the breach 
This can happen also in relation to God, although, in this case 
given God’s particular logical status, the breach, or the refusa: 
requires a particular technique: no one will admit that God ha 


16 John xi, 27. 
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spoken, but say he does not trust him: he will rather outflank his 
faith and attack the premisses, transforming them from proofs into 
mere arguments. 

This leads us to the deepest insight into faith: faith is love, and 
this hardly needs to be stated explicitly, after what has been said. 
Once again language reflects reality in a striking way: the word 
‘believe’ belongs, in English and in all Teutonic languages, to 
the same etymological family to which ‘love’ belongs. 

The etymological unity is the mirror of the deep intercommuni- 
cation existing in man between love and knowledge, when this is 
knowledge of another person. We learn about things by analysing 
them, or doing experiments on them, or making calculations about 
them. But we can only get to know a person — this individual 
person — by love. Only when we love do the words, actions and 
behaviour of that person become fully intelligible, and in them, in 
a unitary vision, we see the personality of the other emerge in its 
living entirety. We grasp its meaning in the world. So with God as 
well. The true Christian faith is not a cold intellectual assent to a set 
of propositions, but the establishing of an I-Thou relationship with 
God. The fruits of this loving faith, tiotis 61 &yamrns évepyoupevn,}” 
as St Paul says, is a gradually deepening grasping of the Beloved. 
It is much more a knowledge that he is there, than how he is. 
That’s why it loses all efficacy when one tries to put it into words. 
But that also explains the peaceful, unshakeable certainty that the 
true believers have. In a sense they see. The possibilities of deepen- 
ing this contact are inexhaustible, and people that have gone very 
far along this way, are the Christian mystics: St Paul, St Francis 
of Assisi, St John of the Cross. 

While the Advocatus Dei denounces the mysticism which is meant 
to be an approach to faith, or a substitute for it, his attitude to the 
mysticism which flourishes from faith is best expressed by his 
stopping short of words, and keeping silent. 


1” Gal. v, 6. 
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THESAUTHENTIGC, RE EEMs. OB 
GREGORIAN CHANT 
by 
DOM GREGORY MURRAY 


As long ago as 1934 there appeared in the pages of La Musique 
d’ Eglise — a valuable periodical, unhappily no longer in publication 
— the first of a series of articles by the Abbé G. Delorme, entitled 
‘La Question Rhythmique Grégorienne’. What atiention was paid 
to these articles at the time, I am unable to say; now, however, it 
is quite certain that they are of enormous importance. Indeed they 
provide the vital clue to a problem that has exercised all students 
of the Chant for years: the problem of its authentic rhythm. It is 
on the foundation laid by the Abbé (later Canon) Delorme that the 
most recent, the best and the most convincing book on the subject 
has been based. Its author, Dr J. W. A. Vollaerts, a Dutch Jesuit 
had spent the last thirty years of his life — he died in 1956, just as 
his book was going to press —in a painstaking study both of the 
Chant manuscripts and of the ancient musical treatises on Chant 
rhythm. But he freely acknowledges his great debt to Canor 
Delorme’s fundamental studies. In giving some account of Fi 
Vollaerts’ book, therefore, it is essential to begin, as Fr Vollaerts 
himself does, with Canon Delorme’s articles. 

These articles make no pretence of doing anything more thar 
examine the notation of some of the more important Chant manu- 
scripts, and even then confining the investigation to only on 
category of notational signs, viz. those used for single notes, firs 
in syllabic passages and then in groups. But the results of the 
enquiry are quite astonishing. They expose as utterly indefensibk 
the generally accepted practice of regarding all the notes as funda 
mentally equal in length. All the various ‘equalist’ systems of inter 
pretation, therefore, whether according to Solesmes or not, mus 
now be abandoned as invalid. 

The Antiphonale Missarum known as Laon 239 (published a 
Volume X of Paléographie Musicale) is universally recognised a 
one of the most important manuscripts of the Chant. It dates fron 


1 Rhythmic Proportions in Early Medieval Ecclesiastical Chant by J. W. A. Vollaerte 


s.J. (E. J. Brill, Leyden, Holland; 25 guilders). Although published in Holland, thi 
book is written in English. 
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the ninth or tenth century and it employs the Metz notation.? A 
remarkable feature of this codex is that it uses two distinct signs 
for isolated notes on a single syllable. There is first the dot or point 
(a sign found in all the neumatic notations) and then what Fr 
Vollaerts describes as ‘the swallow-tail tractulus’. 

A completely different notational system is to be found in all 
that remains of a tenth-century manuscript (two folios of which 
are in the Capitular Archives at Monza, and a third folio at Milan), 
classified as Nonantolian. But, here again, two distinct signs are 
used for single notes: a ‘stick’ (a simple vertical stroke) and a ‘stick- 
with-crook’ (in which a short line is added to the top or bottom of 
the simple stroke). 

A comparison of these two notations, when they give the same 
melody, shows that the Nonantolian ‘stick’ corresponds to the 
Metz point, and the Nonantolian ‘stick-with-crook’ to the Metz 
tractulus. There are occasional disagreements, but the concordances 
are in an overwhelming majority — so much so that the disagree- 
ments merely serve to indicate that the two notational systems are 
independent witnesses to a single rhythmic tradition lying behind 
both of them. In the following illustration it will be seen that it is 
characteristic of the Nonantolian notation to attach its symbols 
to the actual vowels, either above or below them : 


t 
”~ 


(AON? =) 


pak Ae a 
NONANTOLA si-tl- oe eff % <f gal hen fs 


But there is also a third notational system to which Canon 
Delorme gave detailed attention, viz. the Aquitanian. An interesting 
and very valuable example of this notation is to be found in codex 
1118 of the Paris Bibliotheque Nationale, which has been edited by 
Dom Ferretti in Volume XIII of Paléographie Musicale. The 
particular interest of this manuscript for our present purpose is 


2 Dom Mocquereau described the manuscripts in Metz notation as ‘scarcely inferior’ 
to those of St Gall (which he regarded as the best), and Laon 239 as ‘the most faithful 
of them (Le Nombre Musical Grégorien, tome I, p. 157). 
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that it contains a number of Tropes or Prosae (i.e. syllabic setting 
to specially written words) for melodies of the Alleluia jubilus anc 
Offertory verses. On comparing these melodies in their Aquitaniar 
notation with equivalent melodies in the Laon manuscript we 
again find a remarkable correspondence between the points of Laor 
239 and the points of B.N. 1118, and between the Laon tractul 
and the differently shaped tractuli of B.N. 1118. 

Briefly, then, in each of these three quite distinct — and therefore 
independent — notational systems there are two distinct signs for < 
single note, and the different uses of the two distinct signs are founc 
to correspond (with only minor exceptions) whenever the sam« 
melody is found in two (or more) of the notations. _ 

What do these distinct signs indicate? They cannot have melodic 
implications, for the following reasons: 

(1) In Laon 239 many points indicate higher or highest sound: 
(e.g. in innumerable climaci).* 

(2) Every page of Laon 239 shows many more tractuli than point: 
for low sounds.* 

(3) Consecutive sounds of equal pitch are indicated in Laon 23¢ 
both by ¢tractuli and points. 

(4) Both tractuli and points are used in Laon 239 for any degres 
of the scale. 

(5) The same indifference to pitch is found both in the Nonantoliar 
and Aquitanian notations in their use of their respective distinc. 
signs for single notes. 

Any hesitation we may yet feel in attributing a rhythmic signi 
ficance to the distinct signs is dispelled when we refer to the S 
Gall manuscripts — yet a fourth notational system. The episema 
(a stroke added to the neums, universally acknowledged to be a 
indication of lengthening) corresponds again and again to the Laon 
tractulus, but nowhere to the Laon point. Moreover, the passage 
in St Gall marked with ‘c’ (celeriter) show a general agreemen 
with the Laon points. 


3 A climacus is a descending neum of three notes. 

4The full significance of these first two reasons will be better understood if w: 
remember that, in contrast to the Metz notation (which we are now considering: 
the various symbols in the St Gall notation did have a melodic significance. Thu 
the St Gall point always indicates a lower note and the St Gall virga a higher one 
An ordinary St Gall climacus, therefore, always shows a virga followed by two points 
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What conclusions are we to draw from these remarkable facts, 
except that there were two note-values in the Gregorian Chant, a 
long and a short (as all the contemporary literary evidence indicates), 
and that these two values are shown in each of the different notations 
by two distinct signs? 

The question now arises: What is the proportional relationship 
between the long note and the short? The literary evidence is clear 
enough, as I have already shown.® One typical quotation (from the 
Commemoratio Brevis, a document contemporaneous with the 
best Chant manuscripts) must suffice here: ‘All the longs must be 
equally long, all the shorts of equal brevity . . . Let there be formed 
short beats, so that they be neither more nor less, but one always 
twice as long as the other’. 

The evidence of the Chant manuscripts is equally clear and fully 
corroborates what the writers say. For example, if we compare 
settings of the same melodic formula to different words, even in the 
same manuscript, we often find that in one place there is a single 
long note, which elsewhere becomes a group of two short notes 
(pes or clivis).® Thus, in the familiar Ostende-type of Alleluia melody 
(which occurs with thirteen different texts in the St Gall manuscripts 
339, 359 and Einsiedeln 121, as well as in Laon 239) we find at one 
point that sometimes there is a long note (indicated by a virga, 
marked with a lengthening episema) and sometimes there are two 
short notes (a clivis, marked with ‘c’): 


This is quite typical of the variants to be found in all the best Chant 
manuscripts, and it leaves little room for doubt that the long note 
is equivalent in length to two short notes. 

Now, although there are two distinct signs for single notes in 
several of the notational systems, it would be erroneous to imagine 


5 See Gregorian Rhythm in the Gregorian Centuries: The Literary Evidence. 
6 A pes (or podatus) is a rising neum of two notes; a clivis is a descending neum of 


two notes. 
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that the long and the short signs are equally numerous. Where 
isolated syllables are concerned (i.e. on syllables with only one note) 
each notation shows the long sign ten times more often than the 
short sign; from which we must conclude that the normal isolated 
note is a long note.? Comparative analysis leads to a second con- 
clusion, viz. that the normal (unlengthened) group of two notes 
(pes or clivis) consists of two short notes. A single example from the 
Gradual-formula Justus, set to two different texts, is quite typical: 


t hes wif 
SrGatL* * 4 -f 
LAON eS Ce “f 
e 
Ge- Nu- f 
Con 
ST GALL A ii . / - 
LAON on é we of 
PE - BUM TU- ORUM 


Here the unlengthened pes on the syllable nu- must obviously consist 
of two short notes, because when the same two notes are allocatec 
to two separate syllables they are marked as two short notes. It is 
unthinkable that the same melodic phrase could be sung in twe 
different ways. 

Similar proofs abound that the normal (unlengthened) clivi: 
likewise consists of two short notes. 

Corroboration of these conclusions, which Fr YVollaerts ha: 
established by a comparative study of the Chant manuscripts, may 
be found easily enough when we compare different versions 0 
individual melodies in our modern books. Here, for instance, i: 
the first line of the Easter Vesper hymn as given in the Liber Usualis 
“The most usual position for short signs on isolated syllables is at the beginning; 
of phrases, where we often find a series of them leading to an accented syllable whick 
receives some kind of lengthening. In the Introit Gaudeamus, for instance, there ari 


four such passages: the first two syllables of Gaudeamus; the first two syllables o 
sub honore; the first two syllables of passione; and the first two syllables of et collaudant 
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the Antiphonale Monasticum and The English Hymnal (representing 
the Sarum version): 


LISER 


AD COE- NAM A-— GNI PRO-ViI- Di 


SARUM 


Clearly these variations could only have arisen if the initial pes 
and clivis of the Liber version corresponded in time-value to the 
two isolated notes in the Antiphonale Monasticum and Sarum 
versions. If all three versions are sung with equal notes, their 
fundamental identity becomes so completely disguised as to be 
unrecognisable, and it becomes impossible to imagine how they 
could have been derived from one another or from some common 
source. We may presume, without fear of error, that the simpler 
version of the Antiphonale Monasticum and Sarum is earlier than 
the Liber version, for the latter reveals the common tendency of 
later variants to ‘fill out’ the originally simple melodic outline. But 
what a splendid melody the Sarum version becomes when its 
correct note-values are restored —a really worthy setting for the 
triumphant words: 


AD COE-NAM A- GNI PRO-Vi- DI, ET STO- LIS AL- BIS CAN-DI- 3, 
THE LANS'S HIGH BANQUET WE A- WAIT iN SNOW-WHIT2 ROBES OF  ROY-AL STATE; 


POST TRANSI- TUM MA- RIS RUBRI, CHRI- STO CA- NA- Mus PRIN-CI- FI. 
AND NoW,THE RED SEA’S CHANNEL PAST, TO CHRIST, OUR PRINCE,WE = SING AT LAST. 
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This is music which any ordinary congregation could learn with- 
out difficulty and sing with vigour. Can we say the same of the 
equal-note version as indicated by the accompaniment given in 
The English Hymnal? 

Not the least valuable part of Fr Vollaerts’ book is the initial 
chapter in which he submits all the more important Chant manu- 
scripts to a comparative survey. From this analysis, which reveals 
him as a paleographer of the first rank, certain important con- 
clusions emerge. But first of all he warns us that ‘the neums had 
much less value to the medieval singer than our present-day printed 
music has to contemporary musicians. In these days every note is 
so written that a definite relative duration is depicted. The medieval 
neum-notation, however, showed the sound-durations often very 
incompletely, this being evident from several notations of the same 
melodic fragments’ (p. 5). Furthermore, ‘a positive testimony is 
generally of greater value than a negative one. A positive indication 
is indeed a direct indication: a ‘t’ or episema testifies positively and 
directly to a long sound-duration. The absence of a testimony, 
however, can mean something only when there is a possibility and 
a necessity for such a testimony . . . Hence the absence of episemata 
or letters denoting a long sound-duration in known passages need 
not be an indication of the absence of that sound-duration itself, 
because to the medieval copyist there was no reason or necessity 
for noting them over and over again’ (pp. 5-6). 

For the Mass Chants, as Fr Vollaerts demonstrates, the most 
important rhythmic manuscript is undoubtedly Laon 239, to which 
we have already referred. In this codex we find the most complete 
thythmic indications, so that in this respect it is superior even ta 
the best manuscripts of the St Gall school. For ‘only this manuscript 
has saved from mutilation what has been dispersed over several 
other manuscripts as incomplete fragments of a crumbling tradition’ 
(p. 44). It consistently differentiates between long and short notes. 
whereas the St Gall episema is so irregular and capricious in its use 
that it is obviously an unreliable guide in the process of rhythmic 
discrimination. But ‘provided that the rhythmic indications in the 
several St Gall manuscripts are totalled, the letter ‘c’ indicates 
exactly in St Gall the same ‘shorts’ (and consequently the same 
‘longs’) as are shown in the other notation schools. Hence it is 
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this letter ‘c’, and not the episema, which is the safe discriminating 
factor for ‘longs’ and ‘shorts’ in the St Gall Mass documents. Thus 
perfect uniformity and coherence in the rhythmic tradition has been 
established and saved, and this tradition is represented by the 
different notations of the various manuscripts’ (p. 152). 

The Metz manuscript, Laon 239, is therefore the key to the 
problem. It alone reconciles the apparent divergences among even 
the best St Gall manuscripts, and its consistent discrimination 
between long and short notes is independently corroborated (as 
we have seen) whenever it can be checked by the quite distinct 
notations of Nonantola and Aquitaine. Without Laon 239, the 
discrepancies, inconsistencies and omissions in the various St 
Gall manuscripts might seem to indicate that their length-indications 
were merely more-or-less optional nuances, not essential to the 
rhythm of the Chant. Such an interpretation, however, is no longer 
possible when we find that, taken together, the best St Gall manu- 
scripts are equivalent in their totalised indications to the clearer 
and fuller symbols of Laon.* When these latter are reproduced in 
their completeness, there is no need for the addition of any purely 
editorial rhythmic signs, except possibly for bar-lines at the ends 
of phrases. The note-values can almost always be clearly perceived, 
with Fr Vollaerts to help us. 

Thus we no longer have to decide between the Solesmes and 
non-Solesmes ‘equalist’ interpretations of the much-disputed 
Communion, Memento: 


SOLESMES a 


ME-MEN-To VéR-@1 TO-1 SERVO” TU-O 


NON-SOLESMES Se 


Me-MEN-To vér-e TO-1 séevo  Th-0 
® Perhaps it is not surprising, in view of the history of the Chant, that a Metz manu- 
script should prove to be the best. Metz was certainly a much more important musical 
and liturgical centre than St Gall. In fact a monk of St Gall, writing towards the 
end of the ninth century, tells us that the chant then established throughout the 
Frankish dominious ‘is even now called ecclesiastica cantilena Metensis’ (see Willi 
Apel, Gregorian Chant, p. 81). 
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When the notes are given their correct values there is no problem 
and no room for rhythmic difference of interpretation: 


LAON.230°) / aller ae. in lees 
/ 
St Gace 3907/2 Sel gen ae 6 ad, iek!, 
e 
4 4 / 4 
Me-MEN-To VER-Bi TU-1 SERVO TU-0 


Similarly the famous cadence-formula, so often invoked as a 
‘proof’ that the Gregorian composers did not regard the verbal 
accent as either long or ‘ictic’, raises no problem if it is interpretec 
according to the rhythmic indications of the manuscripts. Here is 
how it occurs as the ending of the Offertory, Confitebor tibi, in both 
the Metz and the St Gall notations : 


LAON 239 ~ 
ST GALL 339 = 


SEO as PEST ET EES 
genes aE Gs AB Ow ew a Ee 


How this cadence ever came to be interpreted by the Solesme: 
editors (who must have examined the manuscripts), with the ictu: 
marks as indicated below, passes all comprehension: 


As the reader can see for himself, the only ictus mark that coincides 
with a St Gall episema is the second. The other two derive, ii 
flagrant opposition to the manuscript evidence, from the ‘equalists 
fallacy and the peculiar rhythmic theory to which it gave rise. 
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But, of course, there is no need for any special theory of rhythm 
in interpreting the Chant. All that is required is to give the notes 
their correct time-values according to the reliable manuscripts: 
musicianship can do the rest, as in all other music. 

It would manifestly be impossible within the limits of these pages 
to reproduce all the close argumentation and logical deduction that 
Fr Vollaerts displays in his examination of the manuscript evidence. 
But some of his main conclusions with regard to the simpler neums 
may be set down: 

(1) Simple neums of two notes (pes or clivis) are normally 
composed of two short notes. When they are lengthened, however, 
they consist of two long notes. Thus the Solesmes interpretation, 
which lengthens only the first note, does not square with the manu- 
script evidence. Laon 239 represents the lengthened pes and clivis 
by two long signs. The same interpretation can be proved, as we 
shall see, by the evidence of the St Gall manuscript of Hartker’s 
Antiphonale. 

(2) A simple (unlengthened) neum of three notes (torculus or 
porrectus, salicus or scandicus)® consists of two short notes followed 
by a long. In their long form, however, these neums consist of 
three long notes. The Solesmes interpretation of the salicus (with 
only the penultimate note lengthened) is based on a misreading of 
the manuscript evidence. 

(3) A descending group of three notes (climacus) is always 
represented in the neumatic notations by three separate signs, each 
of which normally indicates its proper time-value. Some uncertainty 
arises, however, as to the length of the third note when the penulti- 
mate note is short. Fr Vollaerts gives good reason for accepting 
the final note as long if it is so written in the better manuscripts 
(Paris B.N. 1118, Nonantola, St Gall 359 or Laon 239). In other 
manuscripts the long sign in this context ‘is in process of losing its 
original significance of length, in the same way as did the episema 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. It is becoming a mere 
graphic convention’ (p. 98). 

Plate II in Fr Vollaerts’ book (pp. 147 ff) gives a full transcription 
of the Gradual Tribulationes, together with the complete neumatic 


» A torculus consists of the sequence low-high-low, a porrectus has high-low-high, 
salicus and scandicus are both rising neums. 
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notation from the eleven most important manuscripts. Here, fo: 
the conscientious student, is a fascinating demonstration of th 
author’s scientific method and a complete vindication of the sound 
ness of his conclusions.!° His case seems to me to be unanswerable 
It produces, as might be expected, quite a different kind of musi 
from the Chant we have been accustomed to: gone are the seductiv 
curves, and the smooth, etherial melismas, to be sung in that half-voics 
which is the musical equivalent of the ‘dim religious light’ o 
Victorian gothic. Instead we find a strong, virile, somewhat angula 
music, far more in keeping with every other artistic manifestation 
of the days of the Chant, and measured in its phrases — not by the 
nineteenth-century standards of ‘endless’ Wagnerian melod: 
— but by the natural limitations of the human lungs.” This i 
emphatically vocal music, not instrumental music played on humas 
voices. We need no longer defend (or extol!) the Gregorian Chan 
on the plea that its remoteness from the rhythmic vigour of othe: 
music shows that it is ‘prayer-music’ and therefore ‘quite different’ 
non ex virili semine, sed mystico spiramine. That particular smoke 
screen, heavily laden with incense, we can dispel once and for all 
St Bernard tells us: Viros decet virili voce cantare et non more feminec 
With the authentic Chant before us, we can now carry out hi 
instructions. 

When we come to the Office Chants (as opposed to those for th: 
Mass), the most important single manuscript is undoubtedly thi 
Antiphonale of Blessed Hartker, St Gall 390-1 (published a 
Volume I of the second series of Paléographie Musicale).}? F: 
Vollaerts has made a special study of the fourth-mode antiphom 
ending on A, of the Prudentes virgines type. Thirty antiphons wit! 
this melody are set out in a comparative chart, with their full text 
and Hartker’s neums (pp. 134-5). In his analysis Fr Vollaerts show 


*° But, of course, we must begin by studying the author’s closely-reasoned argumen 
and then compare the various neums, It would be folly to look only at the transcriptic: 
(as some have done) and to reject it out-of-hand simply because of its unfamiliarit 
1. Every choirmaster knows that, in order to produce the ‘endless’ melismas th: 
characterise the more elaborate melodies as rendered at Solesmes, the singers mui 
be instructed to take breath in relays at quite unorthodox places. Only so can tl 
artificial, ‘instrumental’ continuity be maintained. No purely vocal music was eve’ 
designed for such treatment. 

12 The importance of this manuscript is such that it was taken as the basis of th 
Antiphonale Monasticum of 1934. 
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that in this particular manuscript, at least in these and certain other 
antiphons, the scribe has used a special ‘compensation’ technique 
whereby texts of different lengths are quite naturally accommodated 
to the same basic melodic formula. Here again, the results of his 
analysis are convincingly argued and no less convincingly effective. 
Amongst other things he demonstrates how Hartker employs 
three note-values, the long, the short, and the double-long: 


Y mit 
— 
Qui Si- TIT vé- Ni- AT ET Bi- GAT: 
ET De VENTRE €- JUS  FLU-ENT A-QUAE Vi- VAE. 


With these three note-values, Hartker is able to adapt the same 
cadence to a dactylic ending thus: 


¢ 
DO-Mt- NUS Oc-Ci-SsUS EST. 


which is how all similar dactylic cadences should be sung—a 
decorative variant of three plain notes at the same pitch, 

But the many different texts for which this melody is used also 
provide convincing proof of Fr Vollaerts’ basic contention which 
we have already indicated: viz. that a lengthened neum of two notes 
(pes or clivis) consists of two long notes, each of them equal to a 
normal isolated note. In the following illustration, taken from four 
different antiphons, the clivis with episema (seen on each syllable 
of vestrum, on the final syllable of Dominus, and on the first syllable 
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of aqua) is in each case to be identified with the two separate notes 
when two separate syllables occur: 


ai 7 
ve- STRUM 
ho taf 
BO-Mt- Nus 
ai Da 
A- QuA ET 


[= Vis 
INCRE- PAN-Ti- BUS ET 


The converse is equally true: viz. that an unlengthened pes on 
clivis consists of two short notes. Here, for instance, is the intonatior 
from the same antiphon, set to two different texts: 


v J dae 
Qui Sie TIT: A- PUD DO-Mi- NUM 


In the first case Hartker uses two angular (i.e. lengthened) pes. Tha 
first of these is clearly equivalent to the two isolated notes on 
Apud; the second is equal to the isolated note on Do- plus tha 
unlengthened pes on mi-. 

In the second part of his book Fr Vollaerts examines the evidence 
of the medieval theorists. Up to this point his arguments have all 
been based on the Chant manuscripts; but it is obvious that any 
interpretation of the manuscripts which does not accord with the 
writings of contemporaneous authors cannot be correct. For, a: 
Dom Mocquereau wrote in the Introduction to Le Nombre Musica 
Grégorien, ‘these men were all monks . . . and they all possessed : 
thorough practical knowledge of the melodies, a knowledge acquiree 
during long hours spent in choir, singing the praises of God. . 
There is nothing to do, therefore, but to accept their teachings 
their entire rhythmic teaching, since it is in accord with thi 
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natural laws proper to rhythm and agrees with the tradition handed 
down to us by the Chant manuscripts’.1* Eighteen years later, 
however, he appears to have changed his mind, for he then candidly 
confessed that the Solesmes teaching was not based on what he 
called the “disputed texts’ of the old writers, but on ‘the evidence 
of the Chant manuscripts . . . We therefore base our theory on the 
unshakable rock of the well-established facts of paleography, not 
on the shifting sands of the medieval authors, who not only contradict 
one another, but often, alas, do not really know what they are 
talking about’.'* This, of course, is nothing less than a confession 
that the Solesmes interpretation evolved by him could find no 
support in the medieval authors. In other words, it was an incorrect 
interpretation; for, on his own admission, these same medieval 
authors were ‘all of them monks’ with ‘a thorough practical 
knowledge of the melodies’! 

The great merit of Fr Vollaerts’ book is that the solution he 
proposes is based solely and exclusively on a careful and impartial 
study of the Chant manuscripts. He does not start—as Dom 
Mocquereau did — with preconceived ideas about rhythm,}* but 
simply looks at the facts before him. Nor does he assume — as 
the opponents of Dom Mocquereau have so often assumed — that 
when words are set to music, it is always the words that dictate 
the rhythm.!® Similarly, in dealing with the medieval authors, he 
does not make the mistake — as the mensuralists sometimes did 
before him — of over-emphasizing the importance of a particular 
text at the expense of all the other evidence.!” The objectivity of his 
approach must excite the admiration of all scholars, and the results 
of his researches have that quality of obviousness and inevitability 
which makes it difficult to understand how the truth can have 


18 Te Nombre Musical Grégorien, tome | (1908), pp. 10-11. 

14 Monographie Grégorienne VII (1926), p. 31. 

15 The first part of Le Nombre Musical Grégorien, up to page 128, is concerned 
exclusively with the exposition of a novel theory of rhythm, a theory which finds no 
place in any ordinary musical text-book, ancient or modern. ] f 

16 Naturally, composers usually consider the verbal accentuation in setting words 
to music; but there are plenty of exceptions, both in the Chant and elsewhere. 

1” Thus, on the strength of a single statement of Guido in his Micrologus, Fleischer 
and Houdard both assumed that every neum, whether of two notes or of six, had the 
same over-all time-value; and Wagner, relying solely on Anonymus Vaticanus, resorted 
to the over-simplified principle that every virga was a ‘long’. 
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remained hidden for so long. For here, at last, is a solution that 
fits all the evidence, whether of the Chant manuscripts or of the 
old authors, and which at the same time satisfies our purely musica] 
instincts.18 

What a magnificent gesture it would be if, instead of blandly 
ignoring the serious criticisms levelled against their theories and 
their editions, the Solesmes authorities would now publicly acknow- 
ledge the splendid contribution Fr Vollaerts has made to the cause 
they themselves have done so much to promote! They have only 
to explain — what every independent scholar knows, in any case — 
that their ‘rhythmic editions’ of the Chant were prepared merely 
as interim, practical, working editions; that they do not incorporate 
more than a limited number of rhythmic indications from the 
manuscripts; and that as editors, in default of complete knowledge. 
they were compelled to insert innumerable signs of their own ir 
accordance with a special theory of rhythm (inspired by the con- 
sequences of their equal-note fallacy) for which there is no furthes 
need. Now that the secret of the true, authentic rhythm has beer 
discovered, these outdated editions must gradually and inevitably 
be discarded at some time; no doubt they will eventually be pro- 
hibited, as previous faulty editions were when their manifest anc 
indefensible errors could no longer be officially tolerated. 

Meanwhile, with all the paleographical resources of theis 
scriptorium at their disposal, the Solesmes monks are in a better 
position than anyone else to prepare editions of the Chant containing 
nothing but authentic rhythmic indications and correct note-value: 
from the best manuscripts. Fr Vollaerts has provided them with the 
vital clue. In making use of it they could bring to completion thei 
magnificent task of restoring to its primitive purity the authentis 
Gregorian Chant.1® 


18 This is not to say that every problem is solved by Fr Vollaerts’ book. Some detail 
will require further research, undoubtedly; but the essentials are established. 

1 On the other hand, how regrettable it would be if, instead of acknowledging F\ 
Vollaerts’ great work for the rhythm of the Chant, the Solesmes authorities were t: 
adopt the intransigent attitude they themselves had to contend with in their earll 
efforts to restore the correct notes. Vested financial interests in the existing editior 
once provided the main obstacle to their Gregorian restoration. 
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EXISTENCE AND THE MEANING OF THE 
WORD ‘GOD’ 


by 
CIES WAILELAMS 


I WISH in the first place to consider the statement ‘God exists’ by 
examining normal uses of existential statements and by seeing what 
happens when the results of this examination are applied to the 
“existence”? of God. 

The word ‘exists’ is very much a philosophical word. Its origins 

are philosophical, and its very use lays us open to certain 
philosophical prejudices which endanger our study of existential 
statements as they occur in ordinary language. A safer procedure 
would be to examine the less sophisticated form of existential 
statement that is introduced by the expressions ‘There is . . .” “There 
Are; sii ij-etc. 
‘There is a green hill far away.’ Notice that it is the indefinite 
article that follows “There is’, not the definite. “There is the green 
hill’ would mean something quite different. This is because the 
expression that follows ‘There is’ is used predicatively, or at least 
it is not, and cannot be, used here as the subject of a sentence. To 
use something as the subject of a sentence is to use it to refer to 
something, and to refer to something is to presuppose its existence. 
Clearly no statement will presuppose what it asserts. Whether or 
not, then, we can appropriately say that the expression which 
follows ‘There is’ is there used predicatively, it is an expression 
which could be used in other statements predicatively, and it is 
not used referringly. 

The next thing to notice about these statements is that they do 
not usually contain simple concepts. We find “There are tame 
tigers’? a more natural statement than “There are tigers’. We do 


1 Cf. comments on the phrase ‘the Existence of God’ in God the Unknown by 


Fr Victor White, 0.P., p. 18 et passim. , 
2 Cf. G. E. Moore ‘Is Existence a Predicate?’ reprinted in Logic and Language (Second 


Series), ed. A. Flew, pp. 83 sqq. 
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not usually call in question the existence of objects describable in a 
single word, but rather that of those describable in several words. I 
shall investigate this at a later point. At this stage however it can 
be noticed that, being compound, the concepts used in existential 
statements of the normal type can be broken up into their com- 
ponent parts, and by rearranging these parts as respectively subject 
and predicate of a ‘particular’ statement of the familiar Aristotelian 
type we can make statements of the form ‘There are tame tigers’ 
reappear in the form ‘Some tigers are tame’, a subject-predicate 
statement in which ‘tigers’ is used referringly.* Thus normal 
existential statements presuppose the existence of objects describable: 
by the component parts of the concepts they employ, even if they 
avoid prejudging whether these concepts, taken as a compound! 
whole, refer to anything. 

The distinction of concepts into ‘simple’ and ‘compound’ recalls 
Hume’s similar distinction of ideas.* The basis of the distinction is 
the method of definition. Compound concepts are those which 
can be defined in terms of other concepts. Simple concepts are 
those which cannot be defined thus, but, in the normal way, are 
ostensively defined. And it is this which provides the justification 
for considering as normal only those existential statements which 
contain compound concepts. For ostensively definable concepts 
cannot apply to things whose existence is in question. They gain 
their meaning by reference to the things they describe. If these 
things do not exist the supposed concepts are meaningless. Con- 
versely, if we understand the meaning of an ostensively defined 
concept, it follows that there are such things as it describes. If we 
understand what ‘tigers’ means, tigers must exist (or have existed. 
It will have been recognized that the use of ‘exist’ we are interested 
in prescinds from temporal qualification: ‘exists’ stands for the 
disjunction ‘exists, has existed or will exist’.). 


° Cf. P. F. Strawson Introduction to Logical Theory, pp. 173 sqq. 

* Cf. Hume’s Treatise, ed. Selby-Bigge, pp. 2 sqq. (The whole of this section is relevant: 
Hume talks of ‘ideas’ rather than ‘concepts’, but his real meaning could be shewn 
to be concerned with concepts, or words out of which concepts, I believe, are a logica: 
construction. But, to keep to his own term, his argument is that the existence of 4 
simple idea is a sufficient condition for the existence of a corresponding impressioni 
In my terms this is equivalent to the meaningfulness of a concept’s being the sufficien: 
condition for some experience of that which the concept denotes.) 
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This, of course, is a near relation of the ontological argument. 
More precisely it is a qualification of the usual criticisms of this 
argument. St Thomas: (I, 2, 1, ad 2) holds that the fact that aconcept’s 
meaning is understood proves its existence not ‘in rerum natura’ 
but ‘in apprehensione intellectus tantum’. His argument only holds 
good in those cases where the concept is definable in terms of other 
concepts. If it is not so definable, but only definable ostensively, the 
very possibility of such definition implies the existence of that 
which the concept describes. 

A more recent name for this argument is ‘the Argument of the 
Paradigm Case’ and it has had considerable vogue amongst 
philosophers of the linguistic analysis persuasion. (Cf. Professor Flew 
‘Essays in Conceptual Analysis’, p. 19) It has usually appeared in a 
form similar to the following. Metaphysicians have had a propensity 
for questioning certain commonsense beliefs, such as belief in the 
solidity of tables. Nothing, they paradoxically argue, is really solid. 
However, linguistic analysts claim, statements about solidity 
derive their meaning from the applicability of words like ‘solid’ to 
certain standard, typical, instances of solidity — to tables for example. 
Such instances are the ‘paradigm cases’ of solidity. That is how 
we learn what ‘solid’ means. To deny that tables are solid would 
be to destroy the meaningfulness of all statements about solidity, 
including the statement that nothing was really solid. Metaphysicians 
who advanced such paradoxes would have to admit that their 
statements were self-stultifying. 

The ‘Argument of the Paradigm Case’ has come in for a con- 
siderable amount of criticism. All that is valid in this criticism, 
however, is in fact based, though this has not always been made 
clear, on the distinction between simple and compound terms. It 
is easy to question the validity of the argument in the case of ‘ghosts’. 
But it is not always realised that if the Paradigm Case Argument 
fails to prove the existence of ‘ghosts’, it is only a failure on the 
assumption that ‘ghosts’ is a compound term — in the sense I have 
indicated above, namely that we understand the meaning of ‘ghosts’ 
by a verbal definition. What the critics of the argument have made 
clear is that what the Paradigm Case Argument really proves is 


5 References to St Thomas are to the Summa Theologiae. 
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this: that those who deny a meaningful existential statement are 
committed to the view that the description it contains is capable 
of verbal definition. There are three alternatives: either the des- 
cription contained in the statement is verbally definable, or the 
statement is undeniable, or it is meaningless. 

To what extent, then, does ‘God exists’ approximate to the 
‘normal type’ of existential statement we have been considering? 
What will follow from applying the results of these arguments to 
the existence of God? If the idea of God is held to be a simple idea 
in the sense outlined above, there should be a possibility of producing 
a new version of the ontological argument. If the idea of God is a 
compound idea, on the other hand, the statement ‘God exists’ will 
be found to be the equivalent of one of the ‘particular’ statements 
of traditional logic; and this statement will contain only the com- 
ponents of the idea of God — it will not refer to God but to some 
thing or things other and less than God. 

The second of these alternatives is hardly promising. The first. 
alternative implies that to shew the existence of God we have only. 
to shew that the word ‘God’ has a meaning. Whichever of these: 
alternatives we adopt, and indeed in order to know which to adopt, . 
we shall have to investigate the meaning of the word ‘God’. The: 
question of the meaning of ‘God’ certainly precedes, and possibly: 
renders superfluous the question of God’s existence (because if we: 
find that ‘God’ is a simple concept and if it is like other simple: 
concepts in the method of its definition, the understanding of its: 
meaning will involve God’s existence). Thus St Thomas’ view that! 
‘quaestio ‘“‘quid est” sequitur ad quaestionem “‘an est”’’ (I, 2, 2. ad 2)| 
must apparently be reversed. And this procedure will enable us to: 
meet the opponents of theism on the ground they themselves choose, 
that is to say, the discussion about whether the word ‘God’ has: 
any meaning. 

One thread in the pattern of traditional Christian thought about: 
God is emphatic in its declaration that the divine nature is unknown: 
to us. Talk about ‘natures’ is nowadays supposed to be a disguised! 
way of discussing the meaning of words. The doctrine, therefore,, 
that the divine nature is unknowable (at lease in our present! 
condition) might be interpreted in the sense of denying that the: 
meaning of the word ‘God’ is known to us. We should accordingly 
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have to range St John Damascene (M.G. 94, 7978), for example, 
on the unangelic side of Professor Ayer and his friends.* But 
traditional theology, while doubtless dissenting from the view that 
ignorance of the divine nature meant no more than ignorance of 
what ‘God’ meant, would be willing to agree that it involved at 
least partial ignorance of this word’s significance. Few theologians 
would wish to claim that we know all there is to know about what 
‘God’ means’. Indeed the language we use to talk about God, the 
‘nomina Dei’, as St Thomas has it, is classically designated as 
analogical. And it is under the name of ‘the problem of analogy’ 
that the discussion which centres around the meaning of the word 
‘God’ has been conducted. 

Too often theologians invoke ‘the doctrine of analogy’ as though 
it were the key that will unlock the way to full understanding of 
these matters, without troubling to explain the doctrine. The word 
‘analogy’ has acquired unfortunate numinous overtones.’ Unfor- 
tunate, because when we examine the stock interpretations of the 
term we find them unenlightening.* The relevant varieties of 
‘analogy’ are only two: that of ‘attribution’ and that of (proper) 
proportionality’. The first is illustrated by the well-thumbed example 
of ‘healthy’. We do not only call animals healthy, we call medicine 
healthy if it makes animals so, and urine healthy if it indicates that 
they are so (cf. I, 13, 5). Similarly we call men wise, and we call God 
- wise because he is the source of men’s wisdom; in him human 
wisdom ‘pre-exists in a loftier manner’ (cf. I, 4, 2). This analogy, 
however, although it may temporarily soothe our anxiety about 
what it might mean to call God wise, soothes it only by applying 


6 And indeed we would have here the view Dom Illtyd Trethowan has recently called 
Christian Atheism. Fr White (D.R. 243, p. 42) assures us that he contends that God’s 
nature is wholly unknown to us apart from the beatific vision. On this interpretation 
this is precisely to believe that the word ‘God’ is utterly meaningless. Of course he 
will challenge this modern identification between ‘natures’ and ‘meanings’, but our 
attention will at least be drawn to the question of what is meant by ‘God’s nature’, 
and it is this that I believe to be the true issue between Dom Illtyd and Fr White. 

7 Cf. (ibid.) Fr White’s use of ‘blasphemous’. And the article by Dom Sebastian 
Moore in the same number is almost a classic instance of this tendency to numinosity. 
8 By ‘stock interpretations’ I refer to the manuals, on which I fear the chapter ‘Talk 
about God’ in God the Unknown is a negligible advance. 
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the notion of God as the source of all things,® by introducing the 
phrase ‘pre-exist in a loftier manner’— remedies, surely, that at 
most postpone our puzzlement, if they do not aggravate it. And 
these notions themselves: either they are analogical likewise, in 
which case the definiendum intrudes into our definiens, or they 
are not analogical, in which case the whole theory appears as a 
mountain made out of a molehill, a posh name for the simple 
occurrence of a word’s being given an extended meaning. 

So much for ‘the analogy of attribution’. ‘The analogy of pro- 
portionality’ is based on the simple mathematical proportion. 
The value of x may be given by the formula x : y :: a : b.1° This 
is informative so long as we know the values of y, a and b. Applied 
to the divine attributes we are told that the meaning of the divine 
wisdom is given by the avaAoyia ‘The wisdom of God is to God 
as men’s wisdom is to men’!!. This might be informative, but only 
on the same condition as the mathematical version was informative, 
so long as we know the values of the other terms. We know the 
value of the human terms, but do we know that of ‘God’? That is 
to say, is the term ‘God’ itself subject to this analogical method of 
explanation? If so we are once more merely removing the problem 
one stage further back. Or is the meaning of ‘God’ given by some 
other means than that of analogy? In that case the doctrine of 
analogy will be relatively trivial. 

Nor is it saved by the distinction sometimes made between 
‘metaphysical’ and ‘mathematical’ analogy. Whereas the latter is a 
simple equality of proportions, the former, we are told, is only a 


® Fr White (D.R. 243, p. 41), clearly refers to God as ‘The source of creatéd effects’. 
I take it that he is here following St Thomas who holds (I, 13, 2) that in this ‘via: 
eminentiae’ we attain knowledge of God that our language can express in words that. 
are used of him ‘substantialiter’. This surely is the intrinsic knowledge Dom IIItyd! 
is looking for. Dom Illtyd (ibid., p. 43), quotes a passage in which Fr White seems; 
to be referring only to the ‘via causalitatis’ and his words represent St Thomas” 
denial (ibid.) that this ‘via’ enables us to say anything about God substantialiter. 

10 Fr White in God the Unknown, p. 30 gives the formula A : X: : B : X. This does: 
not seem to be correct. It obviously entails the equality of A and B, which is not at’ 
all what is wanted. Cf, Dom Placid Kelly (D.R. 243, p. 71 sq.). 

11 Fr White and Dom Illtyd (loc. cit.) only apparently disagree about the formulas.. 
Fr White’s can be rendered ‘Goodness predicated in a limited way (x): this cake (y):2 
goodness predicated in an infinite way (a) : God (b).’ As Dom Illtyd points out, his. 
formula, with “God’s goodness’ for a and ‘Creatures’ goodness’ for x, implied the 
finite-infinite contrast. 
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similarity. But of any similarity it can in principle be asked in what 
respect the terms of the similarity are called similar. To call things 
similar is to assert that they are characterizable by some common 
quality. The important question then becomes ‘what quality?’ 
And when a quality is indicated the dilemma arises as before by 
applying the disjunction ‘analogical or not’ to the term which 
designates this quality. 

Nevertheless, despite the inability of the analogy of proportion- 
ality to answer our question, it may call our attention to a possible 
distinction. Is it in fact possible to attain some degree of under- 
standing of what are called the divine attributes because we have 
some knowledge, albeit obscure, of the God to whom they belong? 
Is it possible to understand something of the divine wisdom because 
we know not only what it is for a man to be wise but also something 
of the meaning of ‘God’? Do we apply analogical methods in all 
our thinking about God or only to certain questions that arise after 
we have reached some knowledge of him? Is it true that ‘analogy 
begins where the Five Ways end’? (cf. D.R. No. 242, p. 332.) 

It is difficult to determine which way St Thomas’ discussion in 
the early pages of the Summa decides this particular matter.12 The 
articles in which he most explicitly gives his doctrine of analogy 
are in the quaestio ‘De Nominibus Dei’ (I, 13, 5 and 6). They profess, 
however, to deal only with those things which are said of God and 
creatures. The present enquiry concerns the things, if there be such, 
which are said only of God. Primarily, of course, it concerns the 
word ‘God’ itself. St Thomas’ treatment of ‘Deus’ is to be found, 
in this context, in articles 8, 9 and Io of the same thirteenth question 
(I, 13, 8, 9, 10). The problem whether or not the name is analogical 
might seem suitably to be answered from the last two of these 
articles. For St Thomas apparently considers that the question of 
‘analogy’ only arises when a name is predicated of more than one 
thing. Names, words, are not analogical or not, just like that, as 
they are polysyllabic or not, just like that. They are, or are not, 
used analogically to describe a variety of things. St Thomas deals, 


12 The discussion which follows is an amateur’s attempt to provide the ‘too tedious 
excursion into semantics’ referred to by Fr White on p. 21 of God the Unknown. 
It is not, however, tedious enough — There is more to be said. 
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not so much with the adjective ‘analogical’ as with the adverb 
‘analogically’. If, then, the question of analogy is to arise in the use 
of ‘Deus’ it must first be determined whether ‘Deus’ can be 
predicated of more than one thing. This is settled in article9. We learn 
that it can only be so predicated in error, ‘secundum opinionem’, 
or with a diminution of its meaning, ‘per participationem’. 
Accordingly, when so used, it can be predicated analogically, as 
article 10 finds, its use ‘secundum naturam’ being contained in the 
meaning and the definitions of the other uses. This use ‘secundum 
naturam’, however, is the only use with which we are seriously 
concerned. The others are comparatively trivial. If this is the only 
sense in which St Thomas holds that ‘Deus’ is analogical it is, for 
our purposes, as good as believing it to be Univocal. 

It is in the eighth article (I, 13, 8) that the most important clues 
to St Thomas’ treatment of this question in the Summa are to be 
found. Here his first distinction is between ‘that from which a word 
is given its meaning’ and ‘that to mean which a word is used’. This 
distinction applies to anything which we know only from its action 
on us. St Thomas instances ordinary material objects, stones for 
example (aided by a little false etymology). The word ‘Deus’ (more 
etymologizing) is taken from God’s action in regard of his creatures, 
namely his providence. But it is used to mean his nature, something | 
we know only from his actions. I cannot here proceed to examine. 
this remarkable distinction, with all its suggestions for those familiar 
with the preoccupations of later, Empiricist philosophy, but accepting | 
it as it stands I will see how analogy enters into each of the members. 
of the distinction —‘id a quo nomen imponitur ad significandum’, 
and ‘id ad quod significandum nomen imponitur’. 

God’s operations, his providence certainly, which St Thomas: 
instances, are given names which are also basically applicable to) 
the actions of creatures. They are to be found amongst ‘Those: 
things which are said of God and creatures’. We may therefore: 
expect them to be analogical in the ways already examined. The: 
possibility is certainly to be allowed that an action of God should! 
some time be indicated which does not fall into this category. It! 
is not, however, indicated here. 

That, however, which the word ‘God’ is used to signify is the: 
divine nature and this phrase is amplified in the reply to the second |! 
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objection (I, 13, 8 ad 2) as follows: ‘aliquid supra omnia existens, 
quod est principium omnium, et remotum ab omnibus. Hoc enim 
intendunt significare nominantes Deum.’ Here we have come to 
the core of our exposition. It is in terms of the triple way of arriving 
at knowledge of God, the ‘via causalitatis’, the ‘via remotionis’ 
and the ‘via eminentiae’, that we must understand what the word 
‘God’ means. 

To judge by St Thomas’ use of these three ‘ways’ it might be 
argued that he regarded the terms in which they are expressed as 
univocal. He treats them very much as the key to understanding 
the ways in which we speak about God. They look as though they 
are intended to supply the relational element in the analogy of 
attribution, those relations which, together with the definition of 
the prior analogate, are contained in the definition of the secondary 
analogates. They look equally well adapted for supplying the value 
of the necessary third term in the analogy of proportionality. For 
either of these purposes it is necessary to deny that they themselves 
work analogically, if they are to provide a complete solution of 
our problem. In the second, fifth and sixth articles of question 13 
this is apparently the argument: the three ‘viae’ are used as the key 
to analogy, they are treated as though univocal.* 

In other places, however, St Thomas gives ground for an inter- 
pretation that would see him as implying that analogy applies to 
the three ‘viae’ themselves. To take first the ‘via causalitatis’: here 
St Thomas uses the same terminology, that of ‘univocity’, in dis- 
tinguishing the divine causality from other causality (I, 4, 2 and 3). It 
must not be thought that when he is talking of univocal and non- 
univocal causes he simply means that the word ‘cause’ is predicated 
univocally of all ‘secondary causes’ and non-univocally when it is 
used both of God and other causes. The distinction he is making 
rests on the principle — to us hardly self-evident — ‘agens agit sibi 
simile’. It is to provide for exceptions to this rule that he distinguishes 
as ‘non-univocal’ those causes whose effects are only like them in a 
qualified sense. Is it fanciful to see in this fuss over antediluvian 


13 The problem of Analogy is ostensibly solved in these articles ‘without remainder’. 
We do not get the impression that causality, for instance, may present us with yet 
another facet of the problem. Cf. Fr White’s implication in his parenthesis ‘(analogy, 
based on causality)’ on p. 21 of God the Unknown. 
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physics a hint of the sort of thing Hume and Kant were later to 

draw our attention to in the nature of causality? Causes, in Hume’s 

view, are observed regularities in our perceptions; in Kant’s view 

causality is a mode by which our reason imposes order on the 

phenomena. For both these philosophers the raw material of 
causality is necessarily the phenomena; the cause, like the effect, is 

some perceived event and causation only has meaning as a connexion 

of some kind between two-.such events or phenomena. Meta- 

physicians, in Kant’s view, make the mistake of trying to use the 

connexion, the ordering which in his view the mind imposes on the 

phenomena, as an independent entity, an object of knowledge for 

the understanding of which the phenomena are not indispensable. 

They try to work back from a phenomenal effect to a non- 

phenomenal cause, when the very meaning of causality is the 

ordering of two terms, both of them contained in the phenomenal 

sphere. ‘Agens agit sibi simile’ for Kant too is an objection against 

the Divine causality — only Kant thinks that it is in one sense an 

insuperable objection. The resemblance between the thirteenth and 

eighteenth century philosophies should not be taken too seriously — 

these brash identifications tend to ignore the vast contextual 

differences between the philosophies of such distant ages. Never- 

theless, it is enough to shew that St Thomas saw that causality in 

the ordinary sense, univocal causality, was not a perfect fit when. 
tried on the Ultimate Cause. The need for adjustment implied that | 
this radical conception of the Transcendent was not itself free from 

analogical difficulties. 

The ‘via remotionis’ should be understood, perhaps, not as. 
leading us to univocal knowledge of God, but as leading us away ' 
from false claims to comprehensive knowledge. In one sense this | 
need we have of making constant denials of statements about God, , 
the apophatic theology of the Greeks, is our appreciation of the : 
necessarily analogical nature of our positive statements about him. | 
Simply to deny a quality of God is to do something little, if at all, , 
different from affirming a quality of him. The impossibility of any | 
ordinary predicate’s applying to God is in some ways more akin to | 
a logical than to a physical impossibility — it is a disparity with the ' 
subject not so much in the content of what is not predicable of it, , 
44 Cf. Mr Crombie’s essay in Faith and Logic, ed. Basil Mitchell, Pp. 48-50, et passim. . 
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but in its form.’ St Thomas indicates this by his distinction between 
the ‘res significata’ and the ‘modus significationis’. He brings out 
clearly something of what this involves in I, 13, 1 ad 2, 3. Human 
language is designed to deal with material objects and as such can 
only refer to subsistent beings as composite of form and matter. 
Those who accept the modern explanation of hylemorphism as a 
manner of calling attention to the dual nature of descriptive language 
as a combination of a referring and a descriptive element will see 
St Thomas’ observations in this light. Description places the object 
described in an actual or possible class. (Whereas God, we are told, 
is in no génus — another way of stating the point [am making here.) 
A description must in principle be applicable to a plurality of things. 
It is this which accounts for the emphasis on ‘universality’ in 
explanations of describing. But anything that could directly apply 
to God cannot begin to apply elsewhere: the mere possibility of its 
applying elsewhere would be proof that it was inapplicable to God. 
It is therefore in the nature of descriptions that God cannot be 
described,1® and this is a more radical impossibility than the im- 
possibility of his being described by any given description. It is a 
formal impossibility. And if this, at least in part, is what the ‘via 
negativa’ amounts to in our knowledge of God, it is the very ground 
of that knowledge’s having an analogical character. So far then 
from the ‘via negativa’ providing us with univocal descriptions of 
God it seems to be concerned with denying the possibility of such 
goods’ being provided. 

Are we then to rely solely on the ‘via eminentiae’? St Thomas 
indeed attaches great importance to it. It is the only way in which 
we can say things of God ‘substantialiter’ (I, 13, 2). But this method 
is the method of analogical predication, for it is the ascription to 
God of the perfections of creatures as ‘pre-existing “‘eminentiori 
modo” in their ultimate cause’(i bid. et, I, 4, 2). This locution contains 
much of the language of causality on which I have already touched. 
The surplus is contained in the words ‘eminentiori modo’. These, 
however, are no other than a variation of the type of language that 
belongs to the ‘via negativa’, for we find them replaced (I, 13, 2) by 


15 Cf. id. ibid., p. 49. tSaths 
16 Cf. Editorial Comment D.R. 243, p. 61 sq. ‘the context of limitation where alone 
statement or definition belongs’. 
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expressions such as ‘falling short of the full representation of God 
—to say that a perfection exists ‘eminentiori modo’ in God is t 
say that the perfection as we know it in creatures is an imperfec 
representation of its divine fullness. Indeed, the ‘via eminentiae 
is none other than the product of the other two ‘viae’. We predicat 
perfections of God in as much as he is their cause, denying them o 
him in so far as they are only his effects. We have in truth not three 
ways of attaining to knowledge of God, but one way which can bi 
examined under a positive and a negative aspect only if we tak 
care to proceed to a combination of the two aspects in a third tha 
is their sum. Here is a true dialectic: the thesis of causality, th« 
antithesis of negation, and the synthesis, the ‘via eminentiae’. Anc 
this dialectic gives us not the key to analogy that we have beer 
looking for, but analogy itself, a restatement of the original problem: 

This question I am discussing, whether all, or only part, of ou 
knowledge of God is analogical, is not irrelevant to an essay by M- 
I. M. Crombie in the recent publication Faith and Logic, a collection 
of essays by Oxford theologians and philosophers. Mr Crombie 
makes a distinction between the ‘content’ and the ‘reference’ o: 
statements about God, and he holds that although what we sa» 
about God has a fundamentally different meaning from the same 
things when said of other subjects, we can understand, in virtue o: 
our knowledge of God, what it is that these statements are about! 
their ‘reference’. We have, he maintains, a conception of the divine 
in terms of ‘infinite spirit’. Because we know the meaning of thi 
notion we are able to fix the reference of talk about God. 

I doubt whether Mr Crombie is on very sure ground in including 
‘spirit’ in the ‘reference’ rather than in the ‘content’ member of hii 
distinction. The prominence St Thomas gives to angelology prompti 
a Catholic philosopher to ask whether ‘spirit? can in any way 
determine the infinite creator when it is a term also used of countless 
finite beings. It does indeed present problems parallel to those tha: 
arise from our language about God, and second only in importance: 
to the latter. ‘Spirit’, however, as a term that is predicated of othes 
beings as well as God, is obviously analogical, and does not hel! 
to answer the question we are concerned with. It is to the notion ci 
the infinite that we must look if this conception of the divine i 
going to solve the problem of analogy. 
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First, however, it is necessary to point out difficulties in Mr 
Crombie’s distinction as he presents it. He seems to regard the 
‘content’ of statements about God, and indeed their verification, 
as dependent solely on revelation. If the presentation of the 
ontological argument given above is accepted it will be unnecessary 
to go beyond the proof of the meaningfulness of ‘infinite’ in the 
theological sense to verify the statement that there is an infinite 
being. Moreover, traditional Christian theology has seen the applic- 
ability of an array of analogical terms as implicit in our primary 
knowledge of God, however this primary knowledge is to be 
explained. In depending on revelation for all this secondary know- 
ledge, to which part of Mr Crombie’s ‘content’ may be assimilated, 
Mr Crombie is, to say the least, propounding a theory which calls 
for considerable argumentation. 

Mr Crombie’s strongest line of argument is that which starts 
from the term ‘infinite’, and here he makes no claim to originality 
but acknowledges the importance of other work, notably Dr Farrer’s 
Finite and Infinite, in this field. The substance of the argument 
hardly needs to be repeated by me. It is that we find a quality in all 
our experience that points beyond that experience to something 
unlimited on which all else depends. This quality we indicate by 
calling the things we know in the ordinary way ‘finite’, and this 
term ‘finite’ involves the understanding of its contradictory ‘infinite’.1” 
It is indeed, in a sense, the complex ‘finite-infinite’ that we are 
aware of. This complex we should call in our unguarded moments 
a relation. We know finite objects, and we know them as finite, 
that is to say, as dependent on the infinite. If this is a just and 


17 Cf. ibid., p. 50: ‘A professed atheist can understand what we mean by the meta- 
physical contingency of things even though he denies that the expression ‘necessary 
being’ has any meaning.’ This highly controversial remark of Fr Sillem’s may be 
countered by the nice argument of Mr Crombie (Faith and Logic, pp. 63 sqq.). He 
argues that either ‘contingent’ is used in its logical sense in which case the parts of 
the world may be called contingent — the existence of one part cannot be deduced 
from our knowledge of the rest: but the world itself cannot be contingent because 
there is nothing we can call ‘the rest’ except God, which would be petitio principii. 
Or we use the metaphysical sense of contingent — the belief ‘that this universe is 
something about which one is prompted to ask where it comes from, with the corollary 
that there might be something about which one was not prompted to ask this question’. 
(Little enough ‘philosophical theology’ comes out of our English Universities these 
days. One would have expected those who teach Catholic Philosophy to be aware of 
what there is, but there is little evidence to shew that this is the rule.) 
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adequate description of what our apprehension of the ‘finiteness’, 
the contingency, of the world amounts to, we have indeed shewn 
what we mean by analogy in a simple and straightforward way. 
Analogy is no longer mysterious. For analogy, we had always been 
told, involves a relation, and we have now discovered that relation: 
it is the relation of finite to infinite. God’s wisdom is to man’s 
wisdom as the infinite is to the finite. All is as clear and distinct as 
Descartes could wish. The infinite-finite relation is the non-analogical 
term we have been hunting down all this time. 

I realise that in talking of the ‘infinite-finite’ relation’ I appear 
to be making a great deal too much of the relation of mere negation. 
The ‘infinite’ is no more than the ‘not-finite’. We do not go around 
talking of the ‘white-unwhite relation’. This appearance is, never- 
theless, merely verbal. To call a thing white is not to mention, to 
refer, to anything more than the thing and its whiteness. To call a 
thing finite, in the relevant sense, is to call attention to its deficiency, 
a deficiency which implies a standard of comparison outside the 
thing. There is a curious paradox here: the finite cannot be known 
as finite except in contrast to the infinite; and yet it is the infinite 
we know through the finite, not vice-versa. 1 do no more for now 
than merely state the paradox: qui habet aures audiendi, audiat. 
It may however suffice to shew that ‘the finite-infinite relation’ is 
not so jejune as to be mere negation. 

Granted that we can talk of the relation of finite to infinite, is 
not even this too easy a solution to our problem? If we know a 
two-term relation and one of the terms of the relation, in as much 
as these taken together define the other term, we know the meaning 
of that term too: if we know the relation finite-infinite and we 
know the finite world then we know the infinite God. But do we 
know God? It is a hazardous claim. ‘God the Unknown’ is a slogar 
of a theory which has a long and important tradition behind it! 
The supposed relation ‘finite-infinite’ needs considerably more 
investigation. 

What, after all, is a relation? Modern logic, whose party plat- 
form gives considerable emphasis to relational statements, likes 
to say that relations are predicates enjoying two or more logica 
subjects. The relation ‘finite-infinite’, then, is something predicatec 
of God and his creatures. It describes them. This comparison wil) 
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remind us of the difficulty we saw earlier in the attempt to describe 
God. A description is of its nature predicable of a plurality of 
subjects. ‘Infinite’, therefore, qua description (i.e. relational 
predicate) must in principle be applicable to a variety of subjects. 
But precisely in so far asit is so applicable it is inapplicable to God. 
What then are we to make of this dilemma: ‘infinite’ is a predicative 
term or it is not; if it is, it is inapplicable to God: if it is not used 
predicatively what is its use, or in other words its meaning? 

This impossibility of application to a variety of subjects must 
not be understood in the ordinary sense in which it is true of all 
superlatives. The predicate ‘the highest tree in Derbyshire’ is in- 
applicable to a variety of subjects. That is to say, it is logically 
impossible that tree-A and tree-B should simultaneously be the 
highest tree in Derbyshire. But it is possible that tree-A and possible 
that tree-B should be the highest tree (provided only one of them is). 
I, however, do not wish to admit that it is logically possible both 
that Jehovah should be God Almighty and that Baal should be 
(provided only one of them was). My contention is that the unique- 
ness of God requires us to interpret it so tightly that no predicate 
can qua predicate be applied to him. If I were content with anything 
less tight I could, with St Thomas in Book I of the S. contra Gentiles, 
c. 30, admit of a class of predicates — he instances ‘summum bonum’, 
‘primum ens’— which straightforwardly apply to God alone. Such 
compound predicates are, however, no more than the sum of their 
parts, and their parts, the concepts ‘superlative’, ‘good’, ‘cause’, 
or whatever, are as analogically used as any other. 

The possibility of the word ‘infinite’ having another meaning 
than a predicative one must be examined. It is used rather to refer to 
something? But how does it refer? We cannot in any obvious sense 
indicate God. We are never in a position to say ‘This is God’, or, 
to put it another way, we are always in a position to say “This is 
God’, and therefore cannot isolate our experience of him. Rather, 
any attempt to indicate God will be by way of describing him. If 
we are to refer to him it must be by means of a description — or, 
remembering what has been said, by what purports to be a des- 
cription. We point God out, we draw people’s attention to him, 
by saying things about him, that he is the cause of all things, their 
designer, that he made us, and so forth. 
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It seems then, that we set out to do the impossible. We insist on 
describing the indescribable. We speak of God by classifying him, 
while emphasizing that he is contained in no possible class — non 
est in genere. Mr Crombie refers to a particular description of God 
as the deliberate commission of a category-mistake (Faith and 
Logic, p. 61). Apparently we are to extend this accusation to cover 
any attempt at describing God, or indicating him, or speaking of 
him at all. There is something not only in the reference of our 
language about God, but in its very form, in what we call its logic, 
that makes it a misfit, that makes its task by ordinary standards 
impossible. When we examine what we mean by ‘God’, we seem 
inevitably to find that we mean something else. 

The words that we use to speak about God apparently mean 
something else. To speak more accurately, the words that we us¢ 
to speak of God, are words that apply to his creatures. And this is 
what we mean by analogical language. All our talk about Goc 
then is analogical.'® 

I have been concerned with the question whether all our know- 
ledge of God is analogical. It is now necessary to make a distinction 
All our language about God is analogical; so at least the previous 
considerations indicate. But analogy is after all only a linguistic 
usage. It is terms that are analogical, not, to use the scholastic 
epistemological framework, concepts, not ‘rationes’, much les: 
‘reality’. If all our language about God is analogical, must the sama 
be said of all our knowledge of him? Can such a thing be said* 
Is ‘analogical knowledge’ a meaningful expression??® 


18 Cf. D.R. 243, p. 14, ‘All the terms used in metaphysics are analogical’, quoting F’ 
G. P. Phelan. 

19] find that Fr White agrees with me in denying that ‘analogical’ can properly refe: 
to anything outside language. Ibid., pp. 41 sq. Indeed the stock interpretations ar 
clear on this point. Analogical terms are those whose ‘rationes’ are partly different 
partly the same. St Thomas (I, 13, 6), quotes Aristotle (metaphysics 1012 a 21-24) ‘rati 
quam significat nomen est definitio’, and holds that in analogical terms the definitio: 
of the prior analogate is contained in the definitions of the other analogates. In thi 
definitions tlie distinctions are thus explicit which are veiled in the analogical terme 
The same is true for the ‘rationes’ in which the relevant thinking must presumabll 
be done, fo those at least who are anxious to distinguish thinking from talk. (C. 
Dom Illtyd, ibid., p. 43.) Indeed, in so far as we recognize analogical discourse @ 
such we are penetrating behind the analogies. Whether or not this penetration i 
rational, or to be called ‘thinking’, it is crucial if our talk about God is to have ant 
meaning at all. 
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If something we know could be expressed only in analogical 
terms we might rule that such knowledge was properly (and, I 
suppose, analogically) described as analogical. Can we, however, 
distinguish between knowledge as expressible, or at least expressed, 
and knowledge that is inexpressible or unexpressed? If there is 
such a distinction, how is it explained and how does it apply to God? 

To look first at ordinary examples of what we would call in- 
expressible or unexpressed knowledge. ‘I know what I mean but 
I can’t express it’, is a genuine ‘ordinary language’ utterance. It is 
used, perhaps, by someone trying to communicate a particularly 
complicated idea, or a particularly profound one. ‘It’s too deep for 
words’ can be an accurate statement, not just a piece of jargon or 
linguistic laziness. Situations which call for this comment are to be 
found in the spheres of aesthetic judgement and personal appraisal. 
We experience something, we appreciate something, which we 
cannot “put into words’. 

We cannot, but nevertheless we try. And we try, for the most 
part, by way of using analogy. We experience something, we try to 
communicate it, we are compelled to speak analogically. 

It is this compulsion that I wish to emphasize. The choice of this 
word invites the criticism of the psychoanalyst. I am not qualified 
to anticipate his objections. I shall have to rely on a champion. 
But for the moment let us wait until the challenger has entered the 
lists and talk about our compulsion as though we were in a state of 
psychological primal innocence. We are compelled to break the 
category rules and to talk about God. It is the same compulsion 
that we have elsewhere to communicate an experience, an appre- 
ciation. What we are trying to do, to express the experience, is 
impossible; but the trying may do what the expression cannot, it may 
communicate the compulsion, the drive, behind the attempt. We 
may not be able to explain what we mean, but we may enable the 
other man to recognize the compulsion, to recognize what compells 
—and we are home! And this compulsion is recognizably a com- 
pulsion of experience. It is veridical. It stems from knowledge and, 
like all knowledge, from experience, understood in its fullest 
breadth and depth. 

St Thomas (I, 13, 1), says that we name God ‘ex creaturis’. This 
may be taken to mean (what is argued above) that all our language 
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about God is analogical. But St Thomas accounts for this by 
returning to his favourite claim that all our knowledge of God is 
‘ex creaturis’. It is this latter observation that accounts for the 
primacy of the ‘infinite-finite’ terminology in our language about 
God. We know him in relation to his creatures — that is to say, 
it is the Creator-creature relation that is the radical analogy. And 
even if it is itself analogical, the other analogies depend on it, use it- 
It is this relation which is involved in our talk about the divine 
attributes and the like. This is where ‘attribution’ and ‘propor- 
tionality’ function, for some talk about God is doubly analogical. 
These are the analogies that themselves contain the prime analogy, 
the ‘finite-infinite’ relation. They are secondary, and amid the stress 
of understanding the primary analogy, we may be forgiven for finding 
them trivial. And it is by analogy with them, and with other less 
theological analogies, that the prime analogy is called analogical. 
For the term analogy is itself analogical. It is a comparison of the 
way in which we work with known and expressible relations with 
the way in which we work with a known but inexpressible relation, 
that of the finite-infinite, the creature-Creator. 

What then of the discussion of existence with which this essay 
began? It led us, we found, to an examination of the meaning of 
the word ‘God’. Having examined that meaning, what of our 
ontological argument? 

The meaning of the word ‘God’ is given, or so I have been arguing, 
by trying to communicate to people, to make them recognize, the 
compulsion we experience in trying to express ourselves in analogical 
language about God. It is a compulsion rooted in experience, an 
experience which we try to characterize as that of the relation of 
the finite to the infinite. The infinite, then, is given, implicit in the 
finite recognised as finite, and is the source, the occasion for our 
using the word ‘God’. It is because we know that there is a God 
that we know what the word means. If we do not know that there is 
a God, we cannot know, we cannot be shewn, what the word ‘God’ 
means. To teach anyone the use of the word ‘God’ is to make them 
recognize the divine. It is the same thing as to ‘prove the existence 
of God’. I was told recently of a child arriving at its first school: 
‘and it was amazing how many things it didn’t know’. When 
illustrated by examples this lack of knowledge turned out to be 
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ignorance of the meaning of words. It didn’t know what cows were, 
and it was a country child, i.e. it didn’t know the meaning of ‘cow’, 
how to recognize them. So homely an example emphasized the 
practical identity in fundamentals of our knowledge of facts and 
our knowledge of what words mean. It is not that facts are ‘reduced 
to language’ but that the tie between fact and language is shewn at 
its closest. Difficulty in teaching the meaning of a word does not 
alter this closeness. Many of us have found it extremely difficult to 
learn the use of the word (or phrase) ‘minor third’. To learn it is 
nevertheless the only way of discovering that there are minor thirds 
(as things heard, not merely their physical accompaniments). No 
word is so difficult to teach as the word ‘God’. The method we use 
is necessarily that of analogy or something analogous to it. Never- 
theless, we must succeed if we are to do what is so curiously described 
as ‘proving the existence of God’. There is no other way of proving 
his existence. Perhaps we shall find the proof that much easier if we 
drop the curious description and realise what it is we are doing: 
shewing the meaning of our language about God. 
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THE story has been told of the newly-appointed professor at Oxford 
who came a quarter of an hour late to his inaugural lecture and 
astonished the assembled company of dons and undergraduates by 
rushing to the blackboard without a word of praise for his pre- 
decessor or sadness at his demise, and began to scribble equations. 
In a very real sense that is what Professor Lonergan does in his. 
massive book (748 pages) Jnsight.1 Here is a book not abour 
philosophy, not a digest of philosophers, but a book of philosophy;, 
as such it requires considerable introduction to the contemporary 
reader. 

Its appearance is a noteworthy event; how noteworthy in the 
state to which philosophy has sunk in the last decades the Tiines 
Literary Supplement’s notice of it revealed pitilessly when it calls 
the book ‘a personal approach’ to ‘Thomism’ and doubts whether 
such a thing is possible. Here indeed are the two poles in present-day 
philosophising: the ‘personal approach’: ‘I think’, where the ‘think” 
is indistinguishable from the ‘T’, and the ‘historical’: ‘Aquinas, Kant 
said’. Thus in turn we have two kinds of contemporary philosophies: 
remembrance of things present, or little chats with great figures of 
the past; and when anyone ventures to put forward a philosophical 
proposition, the two possible forms of disagreement are, ‘oh that’s 
so Thomist/Augustinian/Kantian/Positivist’, or ‘what an interesting 
personal view’. 

That this kind of thing has nothing whatever to do with philosophy 
is the one fact which its practitioners overlook. But it well accounts 
for the practical non-existence which philosophy enjoys in the world. 


* Longmans, 1958, pp. 748. 63s. Second edition, slightly revised, and produced in a 
smaller format, 35s. 
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The professor and his blackboard reminded us that there is a kind 
of knowing which has lived and advanced as something objective, 
something only secondarily personal and historical, a kind of 
knowing which goes on without help from rhetoric, and literary 
teas. Everyone admits that the ‘Einstein’ in ‘Einstein’s theory’ is 
an accident not a component of it; and so, too, the Lonergan in 
‘Lonergan’s Insight’ is an accident. It is absurd to talk about this 
book as expressing a ‘personal viewpoint’ on ‘Thomism’. Insight 
is propositions, which are true or false as they cohere or do not 
cohere by expressing vital acts of understanding. If a professor 
called Lonergan wrote them, or another professor (deceased) called 
Aquinas wrote identical or closely related propositions that is 
accidental; and it is impossible to comprehend what Lonergan 
or Aquinas is about, without comprehending this. 

Of course, most people, even most academicians realise this in a 
confused sort of way; that is one of the reasons why the number 
_of people at the universities studying philosophy in a serious way 
has declined, and the number of people attempting to study history 
has increased. The ‘Age’ has decided that the place to look for the 
truth it fails to discuss is in facts of whose nature it has no idea, 
and about whose significance it is not willing to venture a judgement. 
It has put off the philosopher’s mantle and become historian, 
scientist, literator, although Professor Housman would doubt the 
probable success of unintelligence in the positive disciplines. It 
is much easier just to do something than to understand what one 
is doing, easier to act than to act rationally; and the equation of 
silence=intelligence has grown in popularity among academical 
persons. 

For two sorts of people, however, the consequences of ceasing to 
philosophize are grave: professors of theology and philosophy. 
The former, at least if they are Roman Catholics, are informed by 
the Vatican Council in a very serious way that thinking is possible, 
and indeed required. (It is at this point that the irony of the charge 
against Popery that it forbids people to think is most acute: the 
burden of philosophy since Hegel being that men cannot think at 
all, or only about the most limited objects and the burden of the 
Vatican’s attack on rationalism that it is irrational.) The latter 
receive stipends for instructing the young in what is called 
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philosophy; it behoves them, therefore, to have, or to call into 
existence a thing to which they can give the name. Many members 
of each of these two classes have come to a very similar solution 
of their problem. The theologians, remembering that the sources: 
of their science are largely written, confine themselves to con-. 
sidering what the texts mean (without of course, making any. 
judgement about meaning); in particular, since there are many. 
authors in scripture and tradition, and not all are equally difficult, . 
they have erected a scale of evaluation (without, of course, evaluat- 
ing) and the air is loud with cries for ‘positive’ and ‘concrete’ and! 
variously ‘—igmatic’ studies, in place of arid scholasticism or 
speculation. When it becomes quite unavoidable to think, for: 
example in matters of practical morals, the solution is an extension. 
of the doctrine of probabilism unknown to the creators of the: 
classical idea: a dogmatic opinion becomes more or less probable: 
according to the number of professors who have written books. 
supporting it. Thus Professor X, Y and Z put a proposition. As X, , 
and Y put it, it is probable for Z; as Y and Z put it, it is probable 
for X and so on. That Aquinas and Cajetan who frequently appear 
on aces in this shocking game never played it, does not occur 
to the participants; nor does the remoteness of this kind of 
probabilism from quod docet et docuit ecclesia catholica. 

An example of this kind of thing is found in much of the criticism 
of a new and brilliant study on the priority of St Matthew’s gospel. 
Most favourable critics greeted it gladly because it ‘supported the 
traditional thesis’; most unfavourable critics attacked it as ‘being 
out of line with modern criticism’. It never occurred to most of the 
critics to examine the intelligence of the arguments which made up 
the work. 

The professors of philosophy, on the other hand at any rate in 
England, have found that that the simplest justification for saying 
very little except of course in exegesis of philosophical texts (and 
there is great moral commendation for this as conduct), is to 
declare how little it is possible to say; and then to say a great deal 
about that. Nor is this the viewpoint of a mere Thomist; it is the 
judgement of Lord Russell that contemporary philosophy is ‘silly 
people talking about silly questions’. I suppose, therefore, that this 
statement is a Thomistico-Russellite value judgement; or perhaps 
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Lord Russell and the writer have a common emotion towards 
truth-functions. 

It is the almost unique merit of Professor Lonergan’s new book 
to put forward a view of philosophy which goes entirely beyond 
the current assumption about academic and intellectual life. He 
informs us that science, philosophy, meaning (even writing), suppose 
intelligence; and that intelligence is an absolutely central vital 
activity of the person. The.consequences of such a position are not 
very hard to see: it will not really be enough to say ‘read Aquinas’ 
or “Aquinas is meaningless’; Lonergan expects the reader to pose 
the act Aquinas posed in the first case, or pose an act showing how 
Aquinas’ act was faulty in the second. In both cases the demand 
is made to turn from the operation of calculating machines and 
card indexes, to acts of understanding. 

The subject is vast: it is a moving understanding of understanding. 
Following Einstein’s advice, Professor Lonergan does not listen 
to the knower talking about knowing, he watches him doing what 
he does. He watches the empirist knowing, and he works through 
an understanding which we call mathematical and physical; he 
then devises canons of empirical method for this kind of under- 
standing. His next interest is statistics, and he understands it, and 
devises the elements of statistical probability. Then comes common 
sense; he understands it more as acts involved in practical living 
than either the common or scholastic meaning of the term. 

The next task is entitled ‘The General Notion of a thing’. It is a 
brilliant essay on the difference between philosophical and empirist 
procedure, between philosophical and empirist knowing. If the 
reader has found this much of the book difficult he will be assisted 
by a partial programme on pp. 267-70 which is a good deal more 
succinct than that of the introduction. It should also be noted that 
the fixed point in the discussion is not ‘thing’ but data, understood 
as an empirist does. 

From ‘thing’ the author moves to judgement and thence into the 
second part of the book, insight as knowledge; in fact, having come 
through the universe of different understandings, he is now ready to do 
what he promised in his introduction: to understand understanding. 

The rest of the books is devoted to metaphysics; authentic 
metaphysics in which there are real problems, and not merely the 
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problem of what metaphysics is; it would be impossible to sum- 
marize it, and quite futile, were one able to do so. A final section 
devotes itself to the philosophical knowing of God. 

Before we began to describe the contents and structure of the 
book (very inadequately) we spoke of those who would have no 
use for this book: the noun-mongers and noun-analysers. Lonergan’s 
book is a sign of contradiction to an academical generation which 
has made the memorizing of words a substitute for thought, except 
in the empirical fields and mathematics, which it has also tried to 
reduce to own sounds and signs. Therefore the first and priceless. 
service which Jnsight performs is to lay in the dust the verbalists, 
philosophical and theological alike. He has brought the truth to 
sight that the primary component of understanding is understanding. 

Having done so he is in a position to begin to bring order into 
the world: sapientis est ordinare. In the order of pure understanding: 
we see the elements of what pure intelligence can do: empirical 
investigation, natural and metaphysical science, metaphysics; and 
through the last a way to theology is opened; in the order of making, 
intelligence is seen as the master and the ground of all social and 
artistic creation. 

The greatest criticism I feel compelled to make is not of this. 
brilliant study itself but that it would appear Professor Lonergani 
has come to the state of intelligence in which he sets about to 
construct ‘Jnsight’ through other studies, and of these he gives us 
no record in the book. They do exist in an American theological 
journal (the Concept of Verbum in St Thomas); perhapsh is publisher 
will be moved in due time to bring out these excellent articles in! 
book-form as a companion to Insight. At least for one class of 
reader, those trained in classical philosophy, these articles are a: 
necessary road to Insight. 

In this there is nothing altogether new; how could there be? 
Intelligence being central and all-important is present throughout 
human life, but not always in equal measure among individuals or 
societies, or classes of a society. There is an individual capacity to 
be possessed by intelligence and there is the capacity of a society 
or a class to be so possessed, the Sicilians were as passionately 
fond of Euripides as Englishmen recently were of Noel Coward. 
‘Who can tell?’ Moreover the objects of intelligence are diverse; 
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one man or one society will occupy itself with one kind of knowing, 
and try to interpret or ignore the rest in relation to its own favourite. 
The precise difference between the quality of intelligence which 
possessed Professor Lonergan as it possessed Aquinas, is that it is 
total, whereas the kind which possessed Locke or Haekel is partial 
and, in so far as it asserts the part to be the whole, false. 

This does not mean that the work of modern philosophers, or 
any philosophers for that matter is without interest or significance. 
One of the most usually neglected consequences of being a Thomist 
as opposed to reading Aquinas as the Ethiopian did Isaias, is that 
all questions, by whomever posed have some intelligibility, and can 
serve to stimulate the growth of one’s ‘own rational consciousness’ 
to use Professor Lonergan’s phrase. The Thomist is interested in 
the questions of Descartes and Kant and Scheler because they are 
questions, and as such, the beginnings of understanding; not 
because he feels (I choose the word deliberately) a need to be what 
is called ‘au courant’, or to interest himself in the ‘intellectual 
currents of the day’. Currents, as Heraclitus reminds us, have very 
little intelligibility, because they have very little being. It is another 
service of Professor Lonergan’s book to have made this very clear. 
The end of philosophy is knowing, not common-room or 
examination room knowledgeability. 

At the same time it must be said, for one who has come to 
classical philosophical intelligence of Aristotle and Aquinas through 
their own works first of all, Jnsight presents certain difficulties. It is 
a book meant to teach us how to rise to the level of classical knowing ; 
the classics are the sign of this knowing at a certain stage in develop- 
ment. Now the classics are in a language, a late Greek and a late 
Latin, which was more or less developed in each case for the purpose 
of writing them, while Professor Lonergan’s language is twentieth 
century English used as precisely as possible to convey a Thomist 
meaning. It would appear that his further intention is to convey 
to those trained in empirical methods, particularly those of physics. 
Many times the present writer has felt certain something was wrong 
on one page, only to find that what was said is perfectly correct 
when seen in conjunction with something said later on. Insight is a 
twentieth-century Isagogue, not a substitute for the great works. 
I am certain Professor Lonergan would not claim more for it. 
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Moreover, the writer is not certain that so sharp a distinction 
ought to be drawn between ‘Thomism’ and ‘Thomisticism’ as is: 
sometimes implied. There is, it is submitted, a clear and intrinsic 
development of Thomas, misunderstanding in Scotus, and deeper 
understanding in Cajetan. For example, the completion of the 
latter’s doctrine on the analogy of proper proportionality for which 
Professor Lonergan returns to Aquinas is to be found in a small 
work De conceptu Entis. Cajetan, like most penetrating minds, 
suffered in a age of intellectual faint-heartedness. In speaking of 
the ‘Thomistic school’ I believe it is a mistake to lump Cajetan, 
Ferrariensis and John of St Thomas on the one hand, with such people 
as Gonet or Billuart; the first are classical in a sense the latter are not. 

The language difficulty cannot be overcome any better than 
Professor Lonergan has overcome it. Aristotle and Aquinas can 
as well demand that we learn Greek and Latin to read them as Lord. 
Russell that we learn his ‘language’ if we are to study the Principia. 

I do not wish to offer long criticisms of the content. Professor 
Lonergan is a speculative thinker, and therefore when I might be 
inclined to disagree about an historical point such as whether or 
not Aristotle had a correct notion of being, or the incorrectness of 
his natural science, I abstain, this really not being to the point of 
the work in hand. 

On the speculative level, it must be said that the doctrine of 
empirical science does not come clear; in fact empirical science is 
not a simple understanding but a complex one: the taking of the 
measure is empirical and has dialectical value, while the equation 
formed to express the measure is not, and has scientific value. It 
is in function of this distinction that true and false elements in 
Aristotelian physics are to be distinguished. 

In classical language, the equation and its development are 
necessary; the verification or prediction is contingent. Moreover, 
although this mathematical type of explanation is a highly desirable 
one, there are still areas where it can do very little. The anatomist 
or the botanist does not, I think make ‘preliminary description’ 
but a different kind of description or explanation than the bio- 
chemist or the physicist. Although the methods of mathematics 
are the most satisfying form of expressing empirical intelligence, as 
classical philosophy has always known them to be, it is gratuitous 
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and wrong to expect that every kind of knowing, even of the physical 
world, can be reduced to this mathematical type. 

The genius of modern science has been shown in three ways: 
the development of mathematics to the point where geometry and 
arithmetic could be generalised, which movement has been com- 
pleted by Frege and Lord Russell among others; the development 
of exactitude in measure; and the consequent inter-action between 
the new mathematics and the new measurement. What Aristotle 
did not do was to use mathematical intelligibility as an instrument 
to penetrate and employ natural, that is mobile things. Modern 
physics does not, it is submitted, replace but add to the strictly 
scientific physics of classical philosophy. However, the historical 
problem is not simple, as in the ancient and medieval works, 
‘science’ and ‘experiment’ are found side by side with no attempt 
to point out which is which. That the masters knew that they were 
two different kinds of insights is plain, for example in St Albert’s 
Historia Animalium. It has been advanced that the possibility of 
growth in empirical knowing was (both he and St Thomas were 
aware that it can be done: Cf. Physics 197a I—12 and St Thomas’ 
commentary II, Lect 3, 8; older editions of Newton’s Principia 
such as that of 1713 make clear what is in hand by the figure 
demonstrations) held up by the imperfection of measures; and the 
revolutionary advance in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was 
not even so much in mathematics as in engineering. But the whole 
process is really a mutual one. 

Again, it is the development of empirical and mathematical . 
insights themselves which has created the ‘new world situation’, 
or is it the quite other thing, their use as a Faustian means to power, 
and tyranny? Guardini’s notion that the world-view of a academic- 
ians is the world-view of a nation or a culture is one of rather 
marked naiveté. It is not ‘science’ which needs to change its ways, 
but those, some scientists and some not, who employ these things 
evilly, or who attempt to make this kind of intelligibility serve as 
adequate understanding in situations of which it is not adequate. 
Is it possible or necessary for all empirists to become metaphysicians 
or all metaphysicians to become empirists? What is necessary and 
possible is to recognise what he cannot do, and what he can expect 


the other to do. 
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The argument is sometimes made that we have advanced beyon 
the classics in philosophy; as it is often put forward by person 
who could scarcely name three of the works they have advance 
beyond, it may seem of little weight. If indeed we are to advance: 
beyond the philosophical achievements of the past we must firs 
comprehend them; no one sets out to be an atomic physicist wh 
has not learnt the laws of classical mechanics. Descartes’ mos 
unfortunate contribution to. method was the notion that we shal 
understand more if we pay less attention to predecessors: ‘the-past 
is-a-bucket-of-ashes theory of methodology’. Professor Lonergar 
recalls us to the truth that in philosophy as in other sciences th 
first task is personal assimilation of the classical achievement 
only upon such a foundation can new achievements be made. Then 
too, because we are intellectualists does not mean that we must take 
the saltus mortalis between the universality of our potency to knov 
and universality of our potency to pose an act in respect of a giver 
object at a definite moment. There are many reasons beside: 
obscurantism for our continued ignorance and sin, of the intellectua 
as well as the moral order. 

Moreover, it is appropriate to say that Professor Lonergan migh 
have been spared a great deal of his work if another error had no 
been long prevalent and still flourishing lustily among the many 
devotees of classical philosophy: the notion that the great work: 
can be digested. This is, in philosophy, the most arrant nonsense 
but unfortunately it is based upon an ecclesiastical parallel. The 
elements in theology are scripture and the creeds, the forme: 
designed for the most part to yield some intelligibility to the mos: 
unlearned, and the latter likewise of an initial simplicity. But when 
philosophical knowledge is sufficiently advanced to be subsumec 
into theological understanding, it is exceedingly complex indeed 
(Lonergan has adapted the words ‘concrete’ and ‘conjugates’ to 
express this kind of complexity.) Many ‘theses’ in ‘Thomist Manuals 
are utterly meaningless because other theses are lacking in whicl 
the terms of the former first appear. The notion that St Thomas cari 
be distilled into a manual is about as intelligent as the one tha. 
Virgil can be distilled into a comic book, however laudable it ii 
that seminarists should learn a little about ens and children a littl 
about Dido. In the age of Aquinas, and still in the Order whicl 
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has made his achievement its intellectual treasure, seven years is 
thought a minimum for study of him, and eight or nine a desirable 
beginning. Particularly at a time when the demands of Exegesis 
during the theological course are very high, and those of empirist 
and mathematical science ought to be, during preparatory studies, 
the current practice of a few superficial words about Thomism, or 
the even more astonishing one of trying to teach speculative theology 
to those who have no metaphysics does not invite the laughter of 
the heathen, but their utter scorn. 

It is the very distinguished service of Professor Lonergan to have 
made the great lines of the intellectus Aquinatis his own, and to have 
written a book which should enable others, both those trained in 
empirical science and those who have had the misfortune to acquire 
a too early acquaintance with the Thomo-Scoto-Suarezianism 
oversights of the manuals, to undertake the labour of gaining it too. 
His book, like the classical works to which it is an introduction, is 
not an end, but a sign of the knowing of knowing. 
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The Lord of History by J. Daniélou. Pp. viii -- 375 (Longmans) 30s. 


Tuis book is a translation of Essai sur le Mystére de Il’ Histoire, made by 
Nigel Abercrombie. Since the original was reviewed at quite excessive 
length in the DOWNSIDE REVIEW when it first appeared, no extensive 
notice of the English translation is called for. ; 

The English title, although less absurd than the French, is still toc 
pretentious for a collection of occasional papers, even as interesting a 
collection as this. I am not altogether happy about Mr Abercrombie’s 
translation in some important places. On the first page of the introductior 
I think I should have been puzzled by: 

‘Two aspects of the whole process are of especial importance: first 
the nature of the event itself, and of the divine decision transforming 
reality; and secondly the succession of events, exhibiting at once 4 
certain continuity and a certain discontinuity, ie. by definition 
progress.’ 

Unless I had been able to refer to Pére Daniélou’s less pretentious French 

‘Nous y rencontrons deux catégories qui prennent une importance 
considérable: d’une part, celle de l’événement, de la décision divine 
qui change l’ordre des choses; et, de l’autre, celle d’une succession qu 
présente a la fois une continuité et une discontinuité et constitue ains: 
proprement un progres.’ 

The substitution of ‘transforming reality’ for ‘qui change l’ordre des 
choses’, and the insertion of ‘i.e. by definition’ seems to me to obscure 
what meaning there is in the original French. On page 3 Pére Daniélou 
is made to say: ‘In St Augustine’s City of God, there is a vivid awarenes: 
of the Christian conception of history . . .” He is, however, not guilty 
of this empty platitude, since what he wrote was: ‘C’est avec la Cité dé 
Dieu de saint Augustin que le christianisme prend vraiment conscience 
de sa conception propre de l’histoire . . .” Nor is Mr Abercrombie sensitive 
to nuances. He writes, for instance, ‘offensive to reason’ where Pére 
Daniélou wrote ’un scandale pour la raison humaine’. On page 145 he 
renders: “Puis il se révéle par ses interventions successives dans l’histoire’ 
As ‘God . . . afterwards revealed himself in successive historical events 
which softens the meaning. On the same page: ‘C’est 1a ce qui fait I 
contenu théologique original de la symbolique chrétienne’ becomes ‘Thi: 
is what gives Christian symbolism its unique theological character’ 
which is not at all the same thing. On page 166: ‘Nous sommes donc ic 
au coeur de la théologie chrétienne de l’histoire’ becomes ‘Here, then 
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is the source of all Christian theology of history’. The whole, very im- 
portant, passage is made to read like one of the less lucid passages in 
Jaspers, but in the original the meaning is plain, simple and sublime. 
There are more mistakes of translation in this book than there ought 
to be. On the whole, however, the reader will not be so much misled as 
puzzled as to what it is all about. A more literal as well as a more accurate 
translation would have done better service. ERIC JOHN 


La Formation des Evangiles; Probléme Synoptique et Formgeschichte 
by J. Cambine, L. Cerfaux, Br de Soulages, A. Descamps, J.-W. Doeve, 
J. Heuschen, J. Levie, X. Léon-Dufour, B. Rigaux, N. van Bohemen, 
W.-C. van Unnik. Recherches Bibliques, II. (Desclée de Brouwer, 1957). 


THESE studies were presented to the Journées Bibliques de Louvain in 
1955. Among their authors are some very distinguished names, and anyone 
who wishes to get a general view of their contents and collective im- 
portance might well begin by reading P. Rigaux’s final address, with 
which the volume concludes. 

Mgr Cerfaux suggests the existence, before the composition of our 
present Gospels, of “conglomerates, generally of narrative form’, which 
may have begun to take shape in the oral stage of transmission. Thus, 
he thinks that the three discourses which, in their present form, con- 
stitute the Sermon on the Mount, the Matthean Mission Charge, and 
the Community Discourse, existed separately (probably with brief 
narrative introductions) before being incorporated in a Gospel. In fact 
there was a set of sources of Galileen inspiration, and another which 
covered the ground from the first announcement of the Passion at 
Cesarea Philippi to the crucifixion and the resurrection. ‘Mark and 
Matthew were preceded, as everyone now admits, by a long period of 
the tradition’s life, certainly in an oral form, and probably in first essays 
of literary composition. Why should our Gospels not bear the mark of 
this long gestation of the gospel material?’ P. Levie maintains his stand 
against M. Vaganay and in favour of his own version of the two documents 
M. Doeve puts in a word for oral tradition. Professor van Unnik con- 
tributes a study of the use of the word ozelv and its derivatives in the 
synoptic Gospels, tending to show that these Gospels have linguistic 
usages which takes us back before the earliest of St Paul’s Epistles. P. 
Cambier writes on the pastoral difficulties entailed by an acceptance of 
modern critical theories of the evolution of the Gospel tradition. Mgr de 
Solages contributes a note on his application of ‘combinatory analysis’, 
of a mathematical type, to the synoptic problem. He tells us that his 
unpublished work is 1,200 pages long, and that it confirms a variant of 
the two document hypothesis; it looks as though critics are going to have 
a busy time checking and evaluating his findings. 

M. Descamps’ study of Mark ix, 33-50 leads up to an enumeration 
of ‘words of Jesus’ implied by the community discourse, based, it would 
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seem, on the rather optimistic presumption that ‘the authenticity of the 
elements of the community discourse must not be doubted’; this I should 
have thought might be rather a result than a presupposition of criticism. 
P. X. Léon-Dufour studies the accounts of the healing of the epileptic 
boy first in the three synoptic Gospels taken separately, and then in a 
synoptic comparison. ‘Matthew offers a catechetical lesson, Mark a 
dramatic narrative, Luke a miracle of kindness . . .” and so the suggestion 
is made that ‘the contact between the (three) narratives took place not 
at the final stage (or the composition of our present Gospels) but earlier’. 
It is hardly necessary to point out the extent of the challenge which P. 
Léon-Dufour thus throws out to the ordinary practitioners of synoptic 
criticism and analysis. 

We are on more familiar, perhaps firmer, ground in P. van Bohemen’s 
study of the Institution of the Twelve in Mark iii, 13-19 and its ‘anterior 
context’, Mark iii, 7-12; these two passages are in relation, as he says, 
with three episodes in Matthew: iv, 25-v, I, x, 1-8, xii, 15f. By strict 
literary analysis he shows that Mark ‘in his episode of the mountain has 
borrowed from Matthew some elements of the mission of the apostles’. 
How is this conclusion reached? The question is worth asking, not only 
because the conclusion runs counter to the old simple two documents 
theory, but because we are here in presence of a model of strict literary 
analysis and criticism. Briefly, the Marcan paragraph, ili, 7-12, when 
set against the relevant Matthean passages, is seen to have internal 
incoherences. These are found to disclose themselves at precisely the 
points where, on the supposition that Mark is dependent on Matthew, 
the author of Mark would have been conflating two or more of his 
Matthzan sets of data. The chances that Matthew is secondary, that its 
author, examining Mark, had noticed the incoherences (whose cause, on 
this view, would be unknown) and had succeeded in breaking up the 
Marcan material into its component parts and utilising many of them 
with complete effectiveness and coherence in building up his own quite 
different contexts, are so infinitesimal as to demand to be disregarded. 
It will be observed that the argumentation is fully objective; it is conducted 
with brilliant acuteness by P. Bohemen, and with a sangfroid which is 
equivalent to real intellectual integrity. He says himself, speaking of the 
wider study of which this paper is only a part, that the conclusions reached 
were ‘more radical than we had begun by expecting them to be’. It may 
now be asked, what precisely, and how much, has P. Bohemen proved’ 
I suspect that we can find, in a sentence of P. Rigaux, a foretaste of the 
efforts that will be made, by those who recognise that P. Bohemen’s 
analysis is irrefutable, to ‘contain’ the resultant threat to accepted 
positions: ‘Mark’, says P. Rigaux, ‘is not always more primitive thar 
his parallels’, ie. than Matthew and Luke where they are parallel tc 
Mark; ‘P. van Bohemen has proved this for us’. ‘Not always’; is it suggestec 
that, whereas in the episode of the Institution of the Twelve Mark i: 
secondary to Matthew, there are or may be other passages where Matthev 
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is secondary to Mark? My first reply would be to refer to my articles 
The Synoptic Problem Again (DOWNSIDE REVIEW, January 1955) and 
M. Vaganay and the ‘Community Discourse’ (New Testament Studies, 
May, 1955), and more broadly to my The Originality of St Matthew (1951). 
Less lucidly than P. Bohemen, and with less technical skill in analysis 
and presentation, I think I have shown that over and over again Mark 
is secondary as compared with Matthew. Secondly, I think we have a 
right to ask those who believe that Matthew is sometimes dependent on 
Mark to demonstrate their view with the same analytic rigour and serene 
objectivity as P. Bohemen displays. Thirdly, if Mark is in places ‘secondary’ 
to Matthew, while elsewhere the reverse is true, this can only mean that 
we have to conjecture a proto-Matthew or an Ur-Markus (or of course 
both); it would still remain to be discussed whether the conjectural 
entity or entities in question was or were oral traditions or written 
documents. I doubt whether Ur-Markus is a viable hypothesis. In any 
case, unless proto-Matthew is part of the answer, we are left with the 
dependence of our Mark on our Greek Matthew. What, then, of proto- 
Matthew as the source on which Mark draws when he appears to be 
drawing on Matthew? We can say two things about it: it must have been 
a Greek source; and it must have contained such features of final editorial 
work as Matthew’s cross-references and self-quotations. Too little 
attention is being paid at present to the principle of critical method that 
conjectural sources, whether written or oral, are a luxury which we should 
not allow ourselves if we can get on satisfactorily without them. I still 
await conviction of the necessity of proto-Matthew. But I confess that 
I do not fear that spectral menace so much as I fear that critics will find 
it convenient to disregard P. Bohemen’s study and its implications. I hope 
his major work will not be long delayed. DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


La Didaché, Instructions des Ap6tres by J.-P. Audet. Pp. xx + 498 (Gabalda, 
Paris, 1958). 
THE appearance of an exhaustive edition of, and commentary on, the 
Didache by a scholar so well-equipped technically as P. Audet would 
have deserved a warm welcome, even if it had not presented us with a 
whole series of exciting hypotheses and new solutions of the many 
problems raised by this little book first given to the modern world in 
Bryennios’s epoch-making edition of 1883. 
After a seven-page bibliography P. Audet sketches the recent inter- 
pretation of the Didache, passes on to a chapter on the text, and discusses 
the ancient witnesses to the book, from Ps.— Cyprian to John Zonaras. 
He devotes an important chapter to the title, and then gives his findings 
on the composition of the book (three stages: D1, ending with xi, 2; 
D2, xi, 3 to the end; ‘I’ or ‘the Interpolator, responsible for i, 3b — ii, 
2, vi, 2, vii, 2-4, xiii, 3-7. It should be remarked that P. Audet would 
reject i, 4a and xiii, 4 as later intrusions). The sixth chapter of the Intro- 
duction examines the book’s alleged dependence on the Epistle of 
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Barnabas, the Shepherd of Hermas, and our written Gospels — all such 
dependence he rejects. Chapter Seven discusses the date and place of 
origin of the work, and this is followed by ‘the ancient history’ of it. 
The text (with critical notes) and translation occupy only eighteen pages, 
but they are followed by a commentary of over two hundred pages, and 
this by indices. 

A short review is not the place, nor, doubtless, is the time yet ripe, fora 
definitive appraisal of all that P. Audet here offers us. But a few remarks 
will not be inappropriate. 

He has shown that Ps.— Barnabas’s ‘Two Ways’ section is dependent 
to an extent which it is not possible to determine on some Jewish source, 
such as is found in the Qumran Manual of Discipline, chaps III and 
IV; this gives a positive basis, hitherto desiderated, for the hypothesis 
that the Didache and the Epistle of Barnabas are not directly interrelated. 
He has put up a strong (I do not say a decisive) case for the view that the 
Latin Doctrina Apostolorum is not a translation (with borrowings from 
Ep. Barn.) of the Two Ways section of the Didache. He has made it seem 
very probable that the original title of the Didache was simply 
‘Instructions of the Apostles’; if so, inferences derived previously from 
the pretentious long title are without foundation. His commentary is 
full of good things; and in particular his discussion of the two ‘eucharistic’ 
passages is fascinating and may prove permanently helpful — he thinks 
that the earlier passage refers, not indeed to an Agape, but to a meal 
taken before the celebration of Mass. Finally, his theory that the Didache, 
as we have it, is the product of three stages of composition is well argued 
and may commend itself. 

All this, however, may be considered as background for the most 
challenging of P. Audet’s contentions: that the latest stratum in the book 
(apart from two intrusive sentences) is to be dated ‘somewhere between 
A.D. 50 and 70, allowing for a certain margin of possible error in the 
second of these dates’ (p. 199). He suggests Antioch as the place of origin; 
and says that even the ‘interpolator’, who was responsible for the third 
stage of composition, was ‘probably an “‘apostle”’ "— does this mean an 
‘apostle of Christ’ or one of the ‘apostles of the Churches’? 

The argument for such a provocatively early date rests naturally in 
the main on the internal evidences of the work itself. And on the other 
hand the proponents of a second century, or later, date have (we may 
agree with P. Audet) argued largely on the basis of the work’s supposed 
dependence on the New Testament, on Ps.— Barnabas, and on Hermas. 

I personally think that it is on this side of comparative documentary 
analysis and criticism that P. Audet is most vulnerable, and I have the 
strong impression that he does not realise, or at least understates, the 
case against him. For instance, he may be right in holding that the Doctrina 
Apostolorum is a translation of a version of the Two Ways which is not 
precisely the Didache’s, nor dependent on the Didache. But he fails to 
see that the Doctrina and the Didache both give the same Christian 
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edition of the Jewish Urschrift; so that, if the Doctrina does not depend 
on the Didache, the Didache depends on the Greek original of the 
Doctrina - which seems to me to constitute an objection to the proposed 
date for the Didache. Again, I think it can be shown that Didache xvi 
(and therefore in all probability Didache i) must be held to depend on the 
extent Gospel of Luke. And since this is so, the probability is greatly 
enhanced that it also depends on the extant Gospel of Matthew and not 
merely on a pre-canonical Matthzan ‘stream of tradition’. I am not 
prepared at the moment to be so dogmatic about the Didache’s dependence 
on Ps. - Barnabas, or on Hermas, as I am about its dependence on Luke; 
but here again I think that the case for dependence (at least on Ps. - 
Barnabas) is stronger than an uninstructed reader of P. Audet would 
imagine. I willingly concede that such assertions as these that I am making 
require detailed argument in their support, and I hope to find occasion 
to fill some part of this lacuna at a later date. For the moment, I must 
be content to give this unsubstantiated warning that P. Audet’s dating of 
the Didache will find itself, in my judgement, up against formidable 
difficulties. 

Of course, we do not know the dates of Luke, Matthew, Ps. - Barnabas, 
or Hermas. And of course, if the Didache’s early date could be maintained 
along with a demonstration that it depends on Luke and Matthew, we 
should have an invaluable terminus ante quem for the composition of 
both these Gospels. But I fear that, if we find ourselves constrained to 
admit this series of dependences on other Christian literature, we shall 
also come to feel that the Didache is not precisely the sort of document 
that P. Audet wishes it to be, and his early date for it will be felt to be 
over-optimistic. But whatever may be the results of the debates which 
he will have set in motion, there can be no doubt of the stimulating quality 
of what he has given us, and little doubt of the abiding value of some of 
his subsidiary contentions. DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


Lexicon fiir Theologie und Kirche. Edited by Josef Hofer and Karl Rahner. 
Zweiter Band: Barontus-Colestiner. Pp. xvi + coll. 1256 (Herder, 
Freiburg im Breisgau) 77 DM (cloth) and 86 DM (half-leather). 


QUICKLY after the first comes the second volume of Herder’s theological 
dictionary. It fulfils completely the promise of the first and is as full and 
detailed as the other. Basileia, Bath and Baudelaire are all given thorough 
and fresh treatment. Dr Stephan Hilpisch of Fulda writes on St Benedict 
and the Benedictines. A paragraph on Casel refers the reader to a later 
article — Mysterientheologie — for a discussion of his theories. Two 
columns on Karl Barth, contributed by Pére Bouillard, would seem to be 
about the right length; but the exclusion of Brunner must have been due 
to an extraordinary oversight in a volume which includes Bingham and 
Burne-Jones. Father Karl Rahner chooses a favourite theme in the 
Sacrament of Penance (Busssakrament). He criticises the tendency since 
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Scotus to view the sacramental efficiency of Penance too superficially: 
the sacrament does not compensate for the absence of dispositions higher 
than attrition, but gives these and — in justifying — actually forms the 
recipient in faith, hope and true charity. He maintains that the priest in 
receiving faculties to hear confessions does not receive a new and distinct 
power of jurisdiction, but obtains a ‘release’ (Entbindung) of the power of 
orders rendering this effective in the act of absolution. This, he claims, 
makes it easier to understand the validity of a schismatic priest’s 
absolution. 

In his article on Christology, Father Alois Grillmeir pleads for a closer 
unity between the two parts of the treatise De Verbo Incarnato and a 
closer link between this and the treatise on the Trinity. Theology must 
do justice to the grace-giving act of God in the person of the Son and to 
the concrete, historical activity of the Word made man. 

EDWARD QUINN 


La Metaphysique de Etre dans la Philosophie de Louis Lavelle by Jean 
Ecole. Pp. 312 (Editions Nauwelaerts, Louvain). 


IN his Introduction Dr Ecole quotes Bergson’s remark that ‘a philosopher 
worthy of the name has never said more than one thing’. What else, he 
goes on to ask, do we find in Lavelle’s chief works save ‘the same great 
idea that the being which is my own self is a limited being which has 
existence and activity only in dependence on absolute Being, on the 
creative activity in which it is summoned to participate together with all 
the other selves from which it is separated by the material world’? This 
is indeed the centre of Lavelle’s thought from which everything proceeds 
and to which everything returns, and that accounts for a certain monotony 
in Dr Ecole’s study. We are shown every aspect of Lavelle’s metaphysical 
doctrine with the greatest clarity and with abundant references, and this, 
although obviously of great value for the complete understanding of 
the doctrine, does impose a strain on the reader. Those who have not yet 
read anything of Lavelle’s would be well advised to try one of his shorter 
books first (his style is more attractive than Dr Ecole’s) and to go on to 
this massive exposé after that. 

But it is more than an exposé. Dr Ecole has rendered a very valuable 
service in showing that the apparently pantheistic passages in Lavelle’s 
work do not represent the author’s real thought, and that the idealist 
tradition in which he was brought up has not caused any fundamental 
flaws in his eventual teaching. He has also, as one would expect, 
emphasised the kinship between Lavelle and Thomism. The treatment 
of this subject is rather conventional, but there is only one point at which 
the evidence is, in my opinion, strained. That is when he attempts to 
Show (p. 104) that our knowledge of God is really, according to Lavelle, 
inferential, despite the latter’s constant repudiation of such a view. 
Thomists, however, will doubtless consider that this interpretation of 
Lavelle is a charitable one. DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 
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The Uses of Argument by Stephen Toulmin (Cambridge University Press, 
1958) 22s. 6d. 


BRITISH suspicion of logic is notorious. To Newman the Oriel Common 
Room ‘stank of logic’, Burke denounced ‘geometrical exactness’ as the 
arbitrator of an amicable settlement in our dispute with the American 
Colonists, while Hume asserted that the understanding ‘when it acts 
alone, and according to its most general principles entirely subverts itself, 
and leaves not the lowest degree of evidence in any proposition’. 

Hume’s cure for this philosophical melancholy is justly celebrated — 
a good dinner, a game of back-gammon, the conversation of friends — 
and there is no doubt that at a certain stage of a problem excessive con- 
centration seems to prevent a solution. ‘Sleep on it!’ we are told; and 
when we wake we discover that we have been saved from a gross over- 
simplification of the issues. Such a risk is inherent in any attempt to 
reduce an argument to those simpler and more essential forms in which 
logical inference is alone possible; but clarity and simplicity of thought 
may be bought at the price of accuracy, and this is the paradox at the 
heart of logical practice: logic, like any other science, presupposes constant 
terms between which relations may be predicated. 

Faced with this dilemma, the philosopher frequently resorts to a double 
standard: he havers between the ascetic rigour of logical inference and 
the woolly comforts of common sense. He may come to regard logic as 
a technique or even a game which he can lay aside or transcend when he 
dislikes the consequences to which its exercise appears to point: ‘Non 
in dialectica complacuit Deo salvum facere populum suum’. Yet despite 
Newman’s invocation of the Italian, St Ambrose, as patron of this Great 
Tradition, it is still essentially an Anglo-Saxon one, in which ‘the whole 
man moves’, and ‘paper logic is but the record’. 

Professor Toulmin’s book moves a trifle uncertainly within the shadow 
of this tradition. He is critical of those philosophers who have accepted 
expression in one logical form — the analytic syllogism — as the guarantor 
of an argument’s validity; and his conclusion seems to be that the criteria 
by which we judge an argument to be valid vary with what the argument 
is about. They are what he calls ‘field-variant’, and there is nothing 
especially effective in the traditional logical form, as such, and arguments 
do not exercise a particular force by virtue of a successful embodiment 
in syllogistic form. 

There is, however, one aspect of Professor Toulmin’s democratisation 
of logic which cannot pass un-challenged: the distinction between 
probability and certainty seems to have melted. Argument has become a 
branch of psychology, and validity and certainty are really no more than 
what we will agree to accept. Since medieval people would accept 
probabilities as certainties in, for example, the sphere of alleged miracles 
and the behaviour of relics, then these probabilities were certainties, 
because it was generally agreed that they were certain. This would seem 
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to be the implication of Professor Toulmin’s position, as we can nevie 
get outside ourselves and achieve what he calls a God’s eye-view. He 
invokes Collingwood’s support for philosophy as a study of those methods 
of argument which at any historical moment have served as the ultimate 
Court of Appeal (the capitals are his) in different intellectual disciplines. 

This invocation of Collingwood really puts the cat among the pigeons, 
since he says quite explicitly in Philosophical Method that logic is both 
descriptive and normative, and that the great difference between logic 
and geometry is that logic implies a subject matter and that geometry 
does not : its essence implies its existence, and its existence implies that 
such is the case. Collingwood’s position was closer to the contemporary 
one which regards logic, not as a technique of stage-management, a game, 
or something we can put on one side as a discarded tool, but part of our 
way of seeing reality, a built-in component of our perceptive apparatus: 
‘logic is not a theory but a reflexion of the world’ is the starting point 
of the revolution in philosophy. 

But to accept logic as an impulse we obey, because its form is in some 
way identical with that external reality which it shows, is not to deny the 
traditional conception of logic as both art and science. The science is 
merely the operation of simple and obvious procedures (the technique 
of the syllogism is soon learned), but the difficulties and complexities of 
logical analysis occur not in procedures but in definition: and this is 
where the art as distinguished from the science of logic comes in. It 
consists in the sensitive and accurate identification of the terms; and to 
be successful in practice a logician has to be able to seize the strong 
point of an argument, or, in other words, to be able to identify correctly 
the terms of the essential logical proposition. This ability to know when 
the structure of a sentence has been correctly transferred to the logical 
proposition is an art not a science; and the mistake made in the early 
days of Logical Analysis was the belief that the correct logical structure 
of an argument was easier to identify than it is: it is coy; it does not 
respond to the insensitive and impercipient; but wooed and won, it is 
readily and obediently subject to the rights of inference. 

The problem is not whether we should attempt to reduce our thought 
to its simplest terms in order to think clearly, but when and how to make 
that reduction. A criticism of our blunders and shortcomings in this 
matter constitutes the chief and most profitable part of Professor 
Toulmin’s stimulating book; but I do not see that his criticisms necessarily 
restrict the claims of traditional logic, or that they establish a case for a 
radical distinction between formal and informal logic, since informal 
logic must surely depend upon formal logic, as the art of the map-maker 
presupposes the science of geometry. 

In some subjects, particularly theology, a reduction of our thought to 
its simplest terms can be dangerously premature, and Professor Ramsey 
has recently reminded us in his book on Religious Language that you 
must sometimes be prepared to talk or to listen for a long time before 
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the penny drops. In such fields analogy is a more precise way of saying 
what one has to say than Baconian aphorisms or pseudo-scholastic 
‘proofs’ of the existence of God. 

It is not, as Professor Toulmin claims, logical form that is field-variant, 
but the ease and speed with which it may be discovered and identified 
that vary with the subject matter. It is harder to be logical about politics 
than about geometry, and about the existence of God than about the 
existence of sun-spots. Logical activity is wider than the employment 
of the science of inference; it embraces the art of clearing up confusions 
and of securing accurate definitions: but to draw attention to the 
difficulties in the exercise of the art does not, as Professor Toulmin seems 
to suppose, invalidate the science. JOHN COULSON 


English Philosophy Since 1900 by G. J. Warnock, Pp. x + 180 O.U.P. 
(Home University Library), 1958. 

THis is the fourth sketch we have had in the last few years of the present 
academically fashionable brand of philosophy. It has advantages over 
the other three. The Revolution in Philosophy (ed. Neale), had the most 
distinguished contributors, and its essays were therefore authoritative. 
They were, however, a little advanced for the reader who wanted simply 
to know what the alleged revolution was all about. Professor Urmson’s 
Philosophical Analysis took us up to the very threshold of the current 
opinions and left us full of curiosity about their precise nature. There 
was such a big hint of wonderful things that it had all led to. Fr Copleston’s 
Contemporary Philosophy necessarily suffered from the disadvantage of 
having been written from outside. This book of Mr Warnock’s is well 
adapted to the correction of these faults. He professedly gives dispro- 
portionate space to ‘very recent developments’, and this is just what we 
wanted. Writing contemporary history is a hazardous business, and we 
must be grateful to Mr Warnock for braving its dangers. 

The style is lucid and flowing. Indeed, for membership of the Home 
University Library it may be thought to flow a little too freely. Mr 
Warnock’s study of Berkeley may have induced a tendency towards the 
leisurely ways of eighteenth century discussion. This is delightful, but 
have the readers envisaged by the H.U.L. quite the time to spare for it? 

What, then, of the crucial point of the argument, the justification of 
the unmetaphysical nature of philosophy? How strange, to those who 
remember Language, Truth and Logic, is the author’s defensive attitude! 
Part of this defence is unnecessary. I do not think any of us mind very 
much what professional philosophers do when they do philosophy. The 
fashions tend to correct each other and cancel each other out. All that 
we need be concerned about is that academic freedom should be intact, 
that no political pressure, for example, is being brought to bear. Then, 
given time, the truth will out. And, as Mr Warnock points out, people 
do not in fact to any degree accept philosophers’ guidance about their 
beliefs. ‘Philosophers’, he says, ‘are less numerous than the clergy, less 
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intelligible than novelists, less exciting than political pamphleteers, less 
revered than scientists’ (p. 166). (One enjoys the allotment of epithets.) 

The question is, are the professional philosophers going to allow other 
people to do metaphysics. And here Mr Warnock’s view of metaphysics 
is relevant, for he undoubtedly gives value judgements of it, judgements 
that have ‘prescriptive’ force, that inform us what we should or should 
not do. He advances the view that metaphysics (the different brands) 
provide us with ‘alternative conceptual systems’. He continues, ‘We 
have become familiar enough with the idea that phenomena may be 
viewed in more than one way .-.. It has thus become almost impossible 
to believe that some one way of seeing . . . has any exclusive claim to be 
the right way’ (p. 144). This is only the old argument of relativism, and 
we know, I think, how to meet it. 

Further, Mr Warnock traces the decline of metaphysics to the fact 
that‘many people neither have, nor appear to be much oppressed by the 
want of, any serious religious convictions’ (p. 145). What sort of things 
these convictions might be he does not tell us. Nor does he entertain the 
possibility that the decline of metaphysics may be responsible in some 
measure for the want of convictions not vice-versa, particularly in view 
of his correct estimate that the unmetaphysical nature of philosophy is no 
new thing, but dates back to the Enlightenment. ‘Metaphysics’, he remarks, 
like religion, ought not to be manufactured’ (ibid.). This implies that Mr 
Warnock considers there is some appropriate way, somewhere, sometime, 
for metaphysics and religion to arise. We should be obliged if he would 
explain a little further what this appropriate way is. 

Cc. J. F. WILLIAMS 


. Towards a New World by Richard Lombardi, s.J. Pp. xvi + 276 (St 
Paul Publications) 18s. 

Hope for a Better World (selections from Towards a New World and 
information about the Movement for a Better World) by Richard 
Lombardi, s.J. Pp. 84 (St Paul Publications) $s. 


FATHER LomBaArRpI and his Movement for a Better World are not easy 
phenomena for the English to grasp. Fr Lombardi’s polyglot evangelism 
with its emphasis on a ‘Crusade of Love’ and on an almost Wesleyan 
‘rebirth in Jesus Christ’ is hard for us to grasp in the context of our sober 
and regular frequentation of the sacraments and a conviction that the 
improvement of the world is at any rate to a great extent the result of 
good secular government. It is difficult to grasp that Fr Lombardi’s 
vision extends far beyond the conversion of the individual soul, the only 
apparent goal of the sort of Protestant evangelists with which we are 
best acquainted. Along with Fr Lombardi’s fervour goes a great deal of 
detailed criticism of the way the Church is going about its task to-day; 
the criticism is more than balanced by positive suggestions for reform. 
The subjects which he broaches are certainly those in most urgent need 
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of attention, and it is to be hoped that the public presentation of his 
disquiet, representative of the disquiet shared by many others, will be an 
encouragement to action at the beginning of a new pontificate. Let us 
look at some of Fr Lombardi’s desiderabilia. 

First ‘a great central organisation to co-ordinate the activities of Lay 
people’ (p. 118). This he proposes in the context of a consideration of 
the Sacred Congregations. Fr Lombardi wants to see something like a 
permanent senate of the laity in Rome. One cannot help wondering 
whether his suggestions were influential in persuading Pope Pius XII 
to institute the permanent Office for World Congresses of the Lay 
Apostolate. In these Congresses there now exists in potentia precisely 
what Fr Lombardi asks for, since the permanency of the Office for 
preparing and summoning them implies that they are to be held regularly 
as part of the Church’s life. 

Second ‘we therefore expect from the highest officials a vigour of 
direction which shall be felt throughout the Church, something far 
beyond simple, ordinary administration’ (p. 121). The criticism here is 
frank. The five or six holders of the most important offices round the 
Pope ‘ought to be the best and most qualified men who can be found 
throughout the Catholic world, as far as human prudence can discern’, 
Fr Lombardi is somewhat naive in the tremendous results he assumes 
would follow and in his rather totalitarian and streamlined idea of the 
way a policy could be imposed on the Church everywhere. But he is at 
least aware that the mechanism could be very much more intelligently 
used than it is at the moment. 

Third is the matter of the distribution of priests, and of the wealth of 
Dioceses. The central authority in the Church must have the courage 
in this universal age to look at these problems in a world context. Action 
needs to be taken to provide priests where they are needed desperately, 
and to train them with a greater awareness of the tasks to which they 
will be assigned. ‘To develop a universal, not a parochial, mentality, 
especially in the Clergy, and thus to bring about a better distribution of 
priests, is an indispensable task for the Centre’. 

Summing up this part of the book on what the Centre (the Papacy) 
can do, the author says “Let us have the courage to point out that the 
central government of the Christianity has been carried out until now as 
if the world were still as small as it once was’, confined virtually to Europe. 

Turning to the Diocesan level Fr Lombardi is appalled at the lack of 
machinery for co-operation between Bishops especially at the national 
level. He likens the present structure to that of a very old house which 
has been constantly adapted to the needs of successive generations. His 
remedy is to ‘pull down’ the interior ‘cautiously, part by part, providing 
temporary lodging for the tenants in one wing, while theirs is being 
reconstructed—but pull down . . . And then, among the solid old walls, 
build up again on simple lines . . . At this moment of history, the great 
lines of the institutions of the world are being retracted (wrong 
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tranlsation?) and Catholics cannot evade their own responsibility in 
this connection’ (p. 146). 

All Bishops, Fr Lombardi thinks, should have a Diocesan Council 
composed of the priests and lay people who are at the heads of the various 
Catholic bodies in the Diocese. He would include heads of religious 
houses and the parish priests in this Council. ‘The Bishop must gather all 
these about him in a true fatherly spirit, advising, guiding, animating, 
but also himself seeking counsel, since it is with this help that he will 
save the souls confided to him’ (p. 166). 

Fr Lombardi says that we may be ashamed that this sort of organiza- 
tion and unification was achieved in Italy when it was made essential 
by the political circumstances first under Pius XI in the context of Fascism, 
and then under Pius XII at the 1948 elections, and yet is left undone 
when it is needed for other serious problems confronting the Church. 

Fr Lombardi’s great pre-occupation is the need for proper consultation 
between priests and laity. He wants it at Rome. He wants it at the national 
level. He wants it at Diocesan level. So too at parochial level. “The Father 
of the parish must have a family council round him’ (p. 233). 

All these points I have culled from a great flow of words whose burden 
is the need for the renewal of the world in Christ, and for that renewal 
to take place first in his Church. Fr Lombardi is no respecter of party 
lines. He takes the view that both Marxism and Capitalism can be evil, 
and that on the other hand there are aspects of economic truth in both. 
He emphasizes the historical importance of the emergence of the in- 
dividual but points on the other hand to the empty name of the ‘free 
man’ under capitalism, as also under collectivism. “Both sides are partly 
right and also partly wrong.’ All this has been understood and to some 
extent acted on by Christians in the northern countries some decades 
ago. It is good to see these statements from Italy, far removed as they are 
from statements of recent years to the effect that it is impossible for a 
Catholic to find any good either in any part of Marxism or in any Com- 
munist regime. Fr Lombardi avoids no difficult problems. He says nothing 
can excuse the brutality of the Communist regimes. ‘But in this chapter 
I am only concerned with the social programme strictly so-called. Here 
comparison is possible.’ One is glad to see such distinctions made, but 
one is bound in honesty to note that those who have made such this 
distinction in other countries have not infrequently come under the lash 
of writers in the Osservatore Romano and efforts have been made some- 
times successfully to silence them. In some cases this has been due to the 
possibly malicious motives on the part of the writers concerned but not 
always. It is undoubtedly Fr Lombardi’s own great virtue to have a mind 
so palpably innocent and ingenuous that no one could reasonably canvass 
for his suppression on such grounds. 

Fr Lombardi is a remarkable man. He combines what one is almost 
inclined to stigmatise as papolatry (in reference to Pius XII), also a 
tremendous enthusiasm for Pius XII’s Marian emphasis and a spiritual 
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almost revivalist fervour, with ideas about the reform of the Church and 
the duties of the Catholic laity both in the Church and in society which 
are firmly radical. The stamina and the breadth of outlook which have 
enabled the Church to produce, tolerate and make use of such varied 
talent, should enable her to face frankly the need for the reform and the 
renewal which Fr Lombardi proposes to it. JOHN M. TODD 


The Enemies of Love by Dom Aelred Watkin (Burns Oates, 1958) 125. 6d. 


OF all the tragedies in the decline of modern educated belief, surely none 
is more terrible than the destruction of love. One says with reason modern 
educated belief, because it is often observed that those supposed to be 
less privileged have, nonetheless or perhaps because of this fact, preserved 
a deeper and healthier attitude towards the subject. 

But for many love has suffered great distortion. We all know what 
Freud has said, what we have heard from pulpits and in lecture halls; 
so we have become confused, uncertain about love, cynical or afraid of it. 

To the shadow-world of educated ideas about love, then, Dom Aelred’s 
book comes as real light, the light of the Word on this central human 
theme. To the doubt about passion is put the unmistakable reply of Christ, 
‘Tf I be lifted up, I shall draw all things unto myself; to the doubt about 
‘natural’ and ‘supernatural’ love, the equally uncompromising yet wonder- 
ful truth that all human experience is either with Christ or against him; 
that none can be indifferent. 

Love is as diverse as persons and their many relationships to one 
another; every relationship is unique and unrepeatable. Yet, ‘all these 
loves are but different expressions of one and the same love, “the love of 
God poured into our hearts by the Spirit living in us” ’. All goodness, 
all attractiveness in people is an image of God’s own being, a reflexion 
of him. Every love is love of God in some way, and for the Christian 
whose life is hidden with Christ in God, love in him, love of him. 

Of all kinds, romantic love is certainly one of the most gripping 
experiences and at the same time one of the most difficult to bring into 
the larger harmony of Christian moral thinking. Yet it is no less love 
than any other; and therefore no less worthy of being developed and 
fostered in a way which will make of it a step in the full development of 
the man or woman, young or old. It is not enough to dismiss romance 
and emotion generally as passing phases to be got over, or as far as possible 
avoided. It is, then, particularly to the problem of romantic love that 
the book is devoted. 

In the first two chapters love is discussed and placed in the pattern of 
human development in both grace and nature; it is not merely a thesis of 
the author but a vital conviction that the two are inseparable. We read, 
without love there can be no pain, but it is equally true that without 
love there can be no happiness, for there can be no life’, The first temp- 
ation, the primaeval enemy of love, is to remain cold and life-less, to 
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refuse the risk of love in fear of being hurt or even ‘bothered’. How eas} 
a temptation this is; how simple to arrange a life in which there is nc 
bother, no trouble, because there is no love. Yet such a life is blasphemy 
more than that, it is hell. 

This temptation passed, we meet love, beautiful and terrible. In a few 
pages of really fine writing and remarkable psychological insight Dor 
Aelred sketches the beginnings of awareness and the progress of love ir 
two persons. He then goes on to the matters which give the book its 
title: the enemies of love. The ground has been covered before anc 
everyone knows something of it, for it is the stuff of human living and 
human suffering: anxiety, insecurity and their aftermath: jealousy. 
possessiveness, false romance. In all of this, the author sees not develop- 
ments of ‘false’ love, but the failure of love to grow and mature: the 
denial of love itself, selfishness and self-seeking. One cannot hope to 
describe so sensitive a portrait as this book offers. We should like only 
to quote one passage on the question of ‘deception’ which always seems 
to arise when a love is dying: 

‘But have we been deceived? very often we have. We may have been 
in love with the idea of love and have deceived ourselves by focusing 
that idea upon a person whom we never really loved for himself or herself. 
We may have allowed ourselves to love someone whom by circumstances 
or temperament was to far removed from us for any real communication 
to have been possible... Very often, however, we have not been deceived. 
Our original love was a true insight into the personality of another, our 
instinct to give ourselves to him or her was a logical consequence of that 
insight...’ 

The lesson which this and subsequent passages draws is that love is 
most literally something which has to be made; there is an asceticism. 
a work of love, without which none can survive or grow. In the chaptei 
on this asceticism there is an excellent commentary on XIII Corinthians. 
which like the rest of the book manages to say things we have heard 
before, but in a way which makes us feel we are learning them for the 
first time. 

In the final chapter, ‘The Triumph of Love’, the sacraments are seer 
in their dimension as the makers and restorers of love; they are not 
somehow channels of a narrow and abstract ‘love of God’ but of the 
one love which is of him and of men, his beloved sons. 

The Enemies of Love will have something to say to all Christians. 
priest and lay alike. It has the spirit of gentle wisdom which belongs tc 
the tradition of pax and discretio. One can only hope that it will be widely 
read, and given to those who perhaps most need its special mixture of 
sobriety and understanding, the older schoolboy or schoolgirl. 

I. T. HALE 
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Symbolism of the Cross by René Guénon (Luzac and Co.) 21s. 


The Three Degrees: A Study of Christian Mysticism by Conrad Pepler, 
o.P. (Blackfriars Publications) 125. 6d. 


“MysTERY’, in the classical vocabulary of Christianity, epitomises God’s 
plan for the salvation of men, revealed and accomplished in Christ. 
The Cross stands at the centre of this mystery. M. Guénon isolates this 
central Christian symbol and subjects it to a treatment in abstraction 
from its specifically Christian context. His book is a study of the sym- 
bolism of the cross, which, as he remarks, ‘in its various forms is met with 
almost everywhere and from the most remote times’. He is not concerned 
with the historical events centred upon this symbol in Christianity, but 
rather with its universal resonances. To study these, as he is surely right 
to assert, is in no wise to deny the historical significance of the Cross of 
Christ; it is rather to isolate a component of the vocabulary in which 
the Christian faith finds expression and to relate it to the language of 
other religions and cultural traditions. If this procedure must necessarily 
leave out what is vital to Christianity, it should, nevertheless, deepen a 
Christian’s appreciation of the ‘cosmic’ dimensions of the historical 
mystery. That M. Guénon’s book fails to enrich the Christian con- 
sciousness in this way is due not to any intrinsic lack of ‘density’ in the 
symbolism of the Cross, but to the abstract manner of his analyses of 
what is, despite his claims, not a metaphysical category but a symbol of 
the creative imagination. The Fathers have often been ready to see in the 
Cross the fundamental schema imprinted by God on the world; it 
awakened in them a sense of the tragedy and contradiction woven into 
its fabric, and of the symmetry and wholeness established around the 
centre of the Cross. But much of this is lost in M. Guénon’s too abstract 
treatment of his theme. 

Fr Conrad Pepler’s book on Christian mysticism begins with a salutary 
insistence on the claims of human nature in the life of grace and worship. 
The redemption wrought in Christ and shared by the Church in her 
sacramental worship is expressed in outward forms which reach deep 
down into the roots of man’s imagination. God has shaped his saving 
work to the pattern of his creature’s natural rhythm; and it is only 
estrangement from the life of nature which has obscured for us the 
intrinsic significance of the sacramental signs (taken simply as signs) by 
which we are made partakers of the life of the Spirit. The first part of 
Fr Pepler’s book is concerned with the common life of worship and 
sacrament of the Church, ‘the foundations’, as he calls them. The great 
virtue of his book lies in his relating mysticism to these common 
foundations, the common faith and common life of the worshipping 
Church. The book shows signs of having been written in some haste, in 
moments snatched from other activities — not only in minor blemishes 
such as inadequacy of references, occasional oversights in proof-reading 
and the consistent misspelling of the word ‘principal’, but also in a 
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number of unfortunate lapses of syntax and inconsistencies of manne 
(such as the juxtaposition of technical jargon and of untranslated Latin 
quotations with a style and mode of treatment which can be justifie 
only on the assumption of envisaging a public which would not be abl 
to cope with these). R. A. MARKUS 


Patterns in Comparative Religion by Mircea Eliade. Translated by 
Rosemary Sheed. Pp. 484 (Sheed & Ward) 25s. 

IN the story of Parsifal and the Fisher King we are told how the king wa: 
suffering from a strange sickness which no doctor could cure. As the 
king languished, decay began to overtake all things. The rivers anc 
streams dried up, plants would not grow, and the palace crumbled intc 
ruin. Many knights came to see the king, and the first question they askec 
was the health of the king. Then, one day, there came a poor and un: 
known knight named Parsifal. He went straight to the king and askec 
one question only. The question he asked was: “Where is the Grail?’ 

Immediately all things were transformed. The health of the kins 
returned anew. The rivers flowed once more, flowers and plants appearec 
and the castle was restored. 

Parsifal had asked the Central Question. Where was the Centre o: 
Life; the Source of Immortality; the Holy?’ The world had been dying 
because of the blindness of men; of their indifference and lack of desire 
for reality. They had not realized that it was enough to put the Centra 
Question for all things to be restored to life. 

* * * * 

This is a European myth to which Professor Eliade refers elsewhere 
in a treatise on “The Symbolism of the Centre’, and it seems to have < 
most striking relevance to the condition of modern Europe. So ofter 
is it true that modern man is singularly unaware of reality. He has los 
the desire to ask the Central Question, because he has lost that kind o 
awareness which could make him see that there was a Central Questioz 
to ask. Such an awareness could be described as a sacramental view o 
life, and if God is not seen as immanent in all things, then those thing: 
will cease to have value or reality, and the result will be death. 

Yet one thing which is abundantly clear from Prof. Eliade’s book, i: 
that the non-Western races, and primitive man both in the past and the 
present, have not lost this awareness. This reveals itself in the genera. 
attitude towards existence, and gives rise to myths, symbols and cult: 
which are remarkable both for being so widespread and for being sc 
similar wherever they are found. 

To begin with, whether one is dealing with Australian aborigines, 0 
Pygmies, or the Fuegans of S. America, one finds the belief that an ac: 
of any sort only has meaning in so far as it is the repetition of a primeval 
action accomplished at the beginning of time (or outside time, in ‘real 
time) by a divine being. ‘The object of that repetition was to ensure thr 
normality of the act, to legalize it by giving it an ontological status . . 
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the action is both a ceremony (in that it makes man part of a sacred zone) 
and a thrusting into reality’. The Sumerians also believed that a pattern 
of things-which-are-to-be was designed by the gods at the creation of the 
world and fixed in heaven in order to determine the immutability of their 
creation. This is perhaps the prototype of the Platonic Idea. 

An attitude to reality such as this gives rise to myths about the 
phenomena of the universe, and the use of symbols for these phenomena, 
which are remarkable for their universality. 

Water, for instance, according to the Vedic tradition, is the foundation 
for all things, as it was for Thales, and also in the Babylonian and biblical 
creation stories. In Sumerian, ‘a’ means water, but also conception and 
generation. Similarly there are myths in which water, or rain drops, will 
cause a woman to conceive, which are found in such diverse places as 
the South Pacific, North America, Finland and Oxfordshire. The extensive 
Deluge stories, in which humanity returns to the water from which it 
came, to give place to a new birth, enlargens the water theme to introduce 
the cyclic myths, with which the Moon myths and fertility rites are 
intimately connected. 

It is interesting that both for the Australian aborigines and the Mexicans, 
the Deluge was caused by the Moon, and it is clear that wherever the Moon 
myths are to be found, the periodic death and rebirth of the Moon is 
seen as a symbol of the rhythms of nature, and hence of the fertility of 
the earth and of women. The serpent is often substituted for the Moon, 
for it also dies (sheds its skin) and is reborn, and is seen as responsible 
for producing children, in myths from Guatemala, Australia, Africa and 
India. 

This connection between the moon and the fertility of women and of 
the earth has led Professor Eliade to the interesting speculation that 
women were responsible for the development of agriculture. Apparently 
it was not a masculine technological invention. Being intimately involved 
in cosmic fertility, women by observation and meditation were most 
likely to have been the first to develop the skills leading to cultivation — 
a province still mainly confined to women in primitive societies. More- 
over this idea helps to put in perspective the position of science. Human 
skills were not so much the result of scientific discoveries as the natural 
fruit of man’s insight into the mysteries of his environment. 

Anyone who wishes to pursue such subjects as these will find an excellent 
guide in Professor Eliade’s book. It deals with many subjects, from 
Sky Gods, the Tree of Life, and the Centre of the World, to a study of 
the morphology of the sacred, and the structure of symbols. Indeed the 
main purpose of this book is to find the meaning of the sacred and of the 
phenomenon of religion, by studying the various relationships between 
man and the sacred, throughout the world, in all the variety of cosmic 
hierophanies. ' * 

But a difficulty arises from this study of religions. It would appear at 
first sight that primitive man with his vivid awareness of the latent 
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spirituality of his environment is more truly religious than the practical 
down-to-earth Christian, and more fit to receive the Christian message. 

It is not the intention of Professor Eliade to create this impression. He 
makes it quite clear elsewhere that he considers that a Christian can 
benefit from a study of past manifestations of God’s glory, for he is the 
heir to a complex religious tradition and the more he understands of this 
the better, but it is evident that no comparisons with the virtues of 
primitive peoples is intended. After all the Christian has been born again 
and is thus more fundamentaliy receptive to Christ. For him, a study of 
sacramental living amongst primitives might give him again that awe 
before the mysteries of nature, to which he is the rightful heir. 

A possible danger arising from works of this nature is that a new 
realization of the reality of the ‘unreal’ might lead the Christian into a 
sort of bottomless mysticism. That was the tendency of pagan religion, 
for the pagan sought escape from time and space and history with its 
uncertainties and change. 

Christianity on the other hand sanctifies this awareness of eternity 
behind time, for the Incarnation of the author of both makes time and the 
material world part of man’s contact with God, without making the 
material world unreal. 

This book, then, should have the result of bringing about an enrichment 
of Christian living and not provide a substitute for it, for as its author 
states, the rational study of comparative religion cannot be a substitute 
for real religious experience; the experience of faith 

DOM BEDE MAITLAND 


Letters from Hilaire Belloc. Edited by Robert Speaight. Pp. xj + 312 
(Hollis and Carter) 30s. 

EVERYONE who came in contact with Belloc has born witness to his 
astonishing energy and versatility, to the lightning changes of mood, te 
the brilliance and humour of his talk. Those who know his books or have 
read his life by Robert Speaight will have some idea of the variety of his 
experience as also of the great tracts into which he never strayed. And 
all of this is but confirmed and in some ways made clearer by the publica- 
tion of extracts from his correspondence. But there is something here 
added which was perhaps not seen before: Belloc’s immense generosity 
and thoughtfulness for others. He was a man who was supremely un- 
selfconscious and at the same time far from ordinary —a combination 
which could cause (on occasion) considerable embarrassment if not 
actual inconvenience to his friends. But if they were in need of any sort 
and he was in any way able to help them, then that help was not lacking. 
If it was to lend money (when he himself was in constant need of it), or 
to console in bereavement (who never ceased to mourn for his own wife 
through the forty years he survived her), or to give advice (who had few 
to advise him), or to give encouragement (who was constantly attacked) 
he never hesitated or failed in his generosity. 
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All through this selection (which in no sense sets out to be a com- 
prehensive survey of his correspondence) he is helping other people with 
everything at his disposal. He will tell one the history and meaning of 
the Church’s teaching on the Communion of Saints, another how to 
design a cruiser, a third how to read up the background to the history 
of Europe. He gives a recipe for preparing lobsters, and the itinerary 
for a pilgrimage to Rome. In one he mentions that this is the fifty-sixth 
he has written that day, and that a few days earlier he had received 
eighty-two which required some sort of an answer, and yet that fifty-sixth 
letter runs to more than forty couplets of rhymed doggerel so as to give 
pleasure to Maurice Baring. 

For the light they throw on the character of Belloc these excerpts leave 
little to be desired, and simply for their own sake the majority of them 
well repay reading. They provide glimpses of men and places all up and 
down Europe and America, a quantity of good comic verse and not a 
little good poetry, historical sidelights and considered judgements on a 
thousand different things. There is good criticism of odd pieces of writing 
and what are almost essays in his best vein on death, old age and the 
nature of faith. But by the nature of the case the book has no shape or 
order (except chronological) which makes it somewhat of a labour to 
read straight through. 

The majority of the letters here printed were written to intimate friends, 
which means that much will be presumed and not explained to the reader, 
and there must therefore have been a considerable temptation on the part 
of the editor to overburden all the text with notes. But Mr Speaight 
has kept this part of his work severely under control and gives little more 
than the full names of people of importance familiarly referred to or 
fills out an incident in Belloc’s life when this will give significance to his 
remarks. His note on p. 10 to the effect that tiayyupo); does not exist 
is true enough, but I suggest that it would make excellent sense if we 
read Ti &pyupo ; which demands little change and explains that strange 
breathing in the middle of a word. 

Every now and again we are given a good sight of the inside workings 
of some contemporary political or diplomatic move, but for one who 
was constantly making it his business to be informed on such matters by 
every means at his disposal and through the people most intimately 
concerned with them, the amount of this comment or revelation is dis- 
appointingly small. But perhaps after the death of Cecil Chesterton 
(none of the letters to whom in fact appear in this collection) and the 
return of Maurice Baring to England there was none of his friends who 
stood in regular need of such information and comment, at least by way 
of writing. 

To have produced a comprehensive collection of Belloc’s letters would 
have been neither possible nor desirable, but by his selection Mr Speaight 
has given us a most valuable book, both for its own sake and for the light 
it throws on a great man. DOM PHILIP JEBB 
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The Estates of Ramsey Abbey by J. Ambrose Raftis. Pp. xx -- 341 
(Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, Toronto, 1957) n.p. 

Viewep from the sole angle which truly justifies the monastic experiment, 
a study of its economics can be a singularly sterile pursuit, outlining a 
cadaverous portrait redeemed by no consoling hope of future immortality. 
There was a time when monastic studies meant especially this measuring 
and indexing of dry bones, defunct accounts and fallen stones. No longer 
valid as an integral science, it is still, necessarily, a department of monastic 
research. Professor Raftis’ extremely comprehensive analysis of the 
economic history of a leading English Benedictine Abbey from its pre- 
conquest foundation to the fifteenth century (Dissolution omitted), places 
an invaluable composition from sources along with carefully erected 
statistical tables at the disposition of the historian of monastic and 
manorial history. 

His work is still more valuable and far more justifiable as a study in 
medieval economics. The choice of a monastic barony was dictated 
primarily by the importance of the Ramsey evidence and the abundance 
of available material — both published and hitherto unexplored. Its 
eminence, at the time of the Domesday Survey it was among the half- 
dozen wealthiest houses in the land — its foundation less than a century 
before the establishment of Norman feudalism, and the concentration 
of abbey properties within the county boundaries, are contributary 
factors. 

The rich endowment of monasteries, originally intended to relieve the 
religious of worldly cares, became in time a vicious coil which has at 
least the appearance of substituting for every spiritual interest this kind 
of highly documented agrarian and economic history, but Professor 
Raftis’ exclusively academic approach finds no place for the sordid 
disputes and other species of human interest which usually enlivened 
relationships between monastic landlords and tenants. The quantity of 
hogs pastured in a selection of manors between 1244 and 1466 can be 
ascertained at a glance, and so can a wealth of like information. 

A particular merit, other than the policy of ‘thorough’, is a minute 
examination of local variations to the broader trends of economic 
evolution. Administration, conditions of tenure, finance, employment, 
productivity, prices and wages, commutation, cattle and crops are analysed 
in close fidelity to invaluable tables in text and appendices. 


S. G. A. LUBF 


Portrait of a Parish Priest by Lancelot Sheppard. Pp. ix + 189 (Burns 
Oates) 18s. 

Tus is a model biography of the Curé d’Ars. One hears people railing 
nowadays quite frequently about old-fashioned hagiography, but the 
corrective is harder to come by. Mr Sheppard has succeeded in writing 
a properly historical biography; the supernatural shines all the more 
truly in its natural setting. He relies largely on previous biographers, but 
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he has also clearly taken considerable trouble to unearth sources to which 
they had no access. In this work he discovered, what presumably they 
too could have discovered if they had been good historians, the source 
of much of St John Vianney’s theology, the Rituel de Toulon. 

St John Vianney’s attempt to run away from his parish on several 
occasions is both enlightening and amusing — on one occasion reaching 
the proportions of a farce, with the mayor and the schoolmaster getting 
up to tricks of one kind and another to put St John Vianney off his 
stroke at his attempted midnight flit. These attempts to leave were, so 
Mr Sheppard argues most cogently, all part of an interior conflict in 
the saint’s mind which left him on many occasions in his life unable to 
face up to the choice which his situation seemed to demand. Such signs 
of weakness are glossed over by the hagiographers, who as Mr Sheppard 
says, make of saints’ lives something worse than useless for men and 
women of our age. To know that the Saints, too, suffered from what might 
commonly be called cowardice is a consolation. For eventually they 
survived. The conflicts in the mind of the Curé d’Ars, were responsible, 
so the author argues, for the phenomena of the grapin or the poltergeist 
which plagued the Curé in the night time for so many years. It was with 
a certain amazement that one observed this carefully argued proposition 
being dismissed by a reviewer in the weekly popular press as just part of the 
modern craze for explaining things away; he preferred the straight 
explanation of the devil. But the devil is responsible for all evil in some 
sense. What we are right to investigate is just how the devil works. If it is 
conceivable that he sometimes works directly without secondary causes 
(though I think this proposition would be very difficult to define and 
defend with any philosophical rigour), yet we ought always to assume 
that he works through secondary causes. Certainly Mr Sheppard considers 
the affair at some length, and his arguments, based as they partly are on 
the research given to the subject by Fr Thurston, deserve more than an 
airy ‘supernatural’ dismissal. 

There is no question of ‘explaining away’ the unusual. Against the 
true peasant background, nicely painted in, the occasions when the 
Curé seems to have made accurate predictions, or to have known quite 
precise details about the lives of his penitents are the more striking. But 
above all we get the picture of a single minded man, triumphing over a 
remarkable lack of natural gifts, to become the preacher and sign of 
God’s love and wisdom. 


Catholicisme Anglais. Rencontres. Pp. 455 (Editions du Cerf) n.p. 


As a book for the French to read, one can hardly praise this collection 
of chapters on English Catholicism too highly. Even for the English it 
has considerable value; here are set down, by well-known authors, des- 
criptions and judgements, implicit or explicit, which together give us a 
very fair account of Catholics in England, Wales and Scotland to-day. 
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Included with these is a fair amount of information in the form of small 
maps and charts, which though often only approximate (when taken 
from The Catholic Directory there is a note to that effect and even a 
suggestion of the degree to which the figures need correcting) yet provide 
rough and ready facts which otherwise have to be sought out from a 
number of different books. 

The French editor or editors must have decided to take advice from 
this country and to avoid at all costs a description from outside. The 
advice given was expert. In general the authors are precisely those who 
are the best qualified to speak on their particular subject; in no case has 
an author been chosen who is not at least adequately informed. Here is a 
list of names in the order in which they occur: Mgr David Mathew, 
Fr Illtud Evans, o.P., Fr John Fitzsimons, Fr Eugene Langdale, 
Christopher Hollis, Catherine Daniel (writing on Wales), Mark Dillworth 
(writing on Scotland), Canon McNarney, Mgr Andrew Beck, Fr Hilary 
Carpenter, o.p., R. P. Walsh, Lancelot Sheppard, Edmund Lisle, Fr 
Sebastian Bullough, o.p., Mgr H. Francis Davis, Rosemary Hughes, 
Joseph Rykwert, Roland Hill, Fr Agnellus Andrews, 0.F.M., Fr Maurice 
Bevenot, s.J., Maisie Ward, Hugh Delargy, M.p., Fr Herbert Keldany, 
Professor Hilary Armstrong, Fr Thomas Gilby, 0.P., Robert Speaight, 
Ian Gregor. One could criticize the list of course. Too many Dominicans, 
and no Jesuits or Benedictines. But given that the book comes from a 
Dominican Press this is not unreasonable, and no undue bias is observable 
in the matter of the contributions. 

The only piece by a Frenchman is a summing up entitled: ‘Entre le 
Passé et L’Avenir’ by Francois Bédarida. He puts his emphasis on the 
need for adaptation, and for an adult faith capable of communication, 
to other adults. His impression of this book echoes many of the con- 
tributors, rather than criticizes them, when he says: ‘Quand on regarde 
le chemin parcouru, les satisfactions légitimes abondent, mais bien des 
prétres et des laiques sont conscient d’un risque de satisfaction de soi, du 
danger de s’endormir sur les lauriers des conquétes passées. Avec la 
transformation rapide de la Grande-Bretagne et du monde, les méthodes 
d’apostolat utilisées jusqu’a ce jour risquent d’etre depassées ou 
inadaptées.’ 

There is work to be done, there are the people to do it and the means. 
What is needed is intelligent and imaginative leadership to put the tasks 
in hand. The Institute of Higher Studies, or Institute of Theology, the 
lack of which has hampered the Church for a century now. Closer, 
regular relations with other Christians over a wide field. The training of 
priests and laity in the social sciences, and for public life, and a rapid 
increase in the rate of change-over from a mentality of the ghetto to that 
of the apostolate, a popular liturgical movement and as much use as 
possible of the vernacular. The bench of bishops to include men from as 
wide a social range as possible, including converts — this is an un- 
avoidable implication of words used by Archbishop Mathew in his 
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Opening piece, and it is a desideratum, with which a great many Catholics, 
lay and clerical, would agree. One could add to this list of things needing 
to be done —a whole mentality to be changed, in the parishes, in the 
schools, in lay organizations, in the building of schools and churches, 
all of which follow naturally from the descriptions given so accurately 
and soberly in this book. 

There are many references throughout the book to the inheritance of 
a mentality born during the penal days, a mentality of keeping to ourselves, 
and of fearing to enter the life of the nation in its fullness. It is time 
perhaps that younger Catholics dealt somewhat more brusquely with 
this mentality (and indeed with its hardly less tiresome reaction in the 
form of ebullient flag-waving and misplaced personal pride in the Church). 
On the other hand probably insufficient recognition is given to the 
difficulties stemming from the immense influence still being exercised by 
the Irish in England, although one chapter in the book is devoted to the 
subject. They have brought great gifts, and individual men have pene- 
trated with the great charity into the full English tradition; but many 
still possess cultural and religious characteristics which are alien to 
English Christian traditions. The Church in this country still has the 
hard task of ministering to very numerous Irish people, first, second and 
third generations (many of these integrated, but many still possessing an 
indefinable approach to life that is different from that of the English 
Catholic), and at the same time trying to build an English Church. 

JOHN M. TODD 


Consécration a Dieu et Présence au Monde. Les Instituts Séculiers. Joseph- 
Marie Perrin, 0.P. Pp. 158 (Desclée de Brouwer, 1957). 

God’s Highways. The Religious Life and Secular Institutes. J. Perinelle, 
o.P. Translated by Donald Attwater. Pp. 339 (Blackfriars Publications, 
1958) 27s. 6d. 

IN the series Présence Chrétienne, Pere Perrin has once again given us a 
study of the Secular Institute as a manifestation of the life of the Church 
brought into being by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit and given a law 
and a norm by our late Holy Father, Pope Pius XII of glorious memory. 

It is ten years since the publication of the Motu proprio, ‘Primo 
Feliciter’ and eleven since that of the Apostolic Constitution, ‘Provida 
Mater Ecclesia’. During this long time, Pére Perrin has followed and 
helped on the development of the new form of life about which he has 
published penetrating and sympathetic studies, notably in a symposium 
by Blackfriars Press. 

As an analysis, paragraph by paragraph, of the two papal documents, 
the book under review is clear and inspiring. Never losing sight of the 
Holy Father’s pronouncement that the life of perfection (technically so- 
called), that is the life of the Evangelical Counsels, can be lived in the 
world without the traditional conditions of habit and even of common 
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life, the author shows the significance of this recognition. He makes it 
clear that there is a special value to laymen and women in the presence 
in their midst of souls wholly dedicated to God and he gives us also a 
glimpse of what is demanded of those who in the highways and by-ways of 
life adhere to God by a special consecration. Now and again and we are 
lifted to the apex of Pére Perrin’s spiritual teaching, when he shows, as 
he has done in former writings, that the mark of a sustained and God- 
given holiness is the union in one soul of contrary qualities!, such as 
humility with high-mindedness, zeal with discretion, authority with self- 
effacement, open-heartedness with recollection (p. 57). Such qualities, 
which can only harmonise and fuse on a high, supernatural level, are 
demanded of a member of a Secular Institute upon whom the critical 
and often hostile gaze of his fellow workers is constantly turned. 

Firmly the author tells us: ‘Success or failure will be decided on the 
level of human personality’ (p. 87). Contrasting the loneliness of this 
new way of life with the warmth and brotherly help to be found in the 
cloister, he shows how this new call, by placing the soul face to face 
with God upon whom alone the aspirant must rely, is a call to follow 
‘the Master of the Impossible’. The term is that of Charles de Foucauld. 
The chapters on Perfection, the best in the book, have for their theme 
the Father who ‘seeth in secret’. They invite the soul to anchor its faith 
in those promises of the Bible, the ways shall be made smooth, the 
mountains shall be levelled, water will spring from the rock. 

Tt is because the author betrays, in brief passages, such an understanding 
of the inwardness of this new vocation, that the reader may be disappointed 
to find so rhuch of the book to consist chiefly of a legal analysis of the 
two papal documents. Indeed, seeing that the Provida Mater and the 
Primo Feliciter did not innovate but set in order a movement whose 
origins go back to the early history of the Church, it seems time that a 
study of the Secular Institutes should take cognizance of the problems, 
the success or failure of the life lived in them to-day. 

For instance, we are told again that ‘certain needs of the time have 
called these institutes into being’. Until that sentence receives a deeper 
psychological and factual treatment, the outsider will be tempted to see 
some detail of method or procedure which will give greater liberty in 
Catholic action as the raison d’étre of the new way of life. Who could 
found a vocation on such a principle? Until it can be shown that the 
roots of the Secular Institute are cast deep in the terrain of psychological 
and social development and are bound up with the whole question of 
human personality, these Institutes will be misunderstood by the majority 
of Catholics. 

Another point that demands elucidation and yet is too sketchily treated 
(p. 38) is the exact meaning of the term ‘layfolk’. Pére Perrin gives it a 
definition which not only disappoints the philosophically minded but 
brushes away a host of difficulties experienced during the last ten years 
by people living under vows in the world. It would, obviously, be im- 
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possible to incorporate a full study of the problems faced by dedicated 
men and women in the professions, in industry and other secular relations, 
especially as these problems would need to be solved differently by 
different institutes according to their aims and constitutions. Nevertheless 
one feels that the progress of this God-given vocation may be, perhaps, 
held up by a certain lack of reality in discussion. In this country, at least, 
far too little importance has been attached to the two papal documents 
which gave the approval of the Church to a widespread movement. It 
is time that they should te presented as they are in reality, as a living and 
actual witness to an ideal that already has a concrete expression. As 
long as their treatment remains on the level of a blue-print for possible 
or future development rather than as an answer to human needs, here and 
now, so long shall we be failing to understand the full teaching of the 
Church on the ways of the perfect life. 


WuereE Pere Perrin plunges deep, Pére Perinelle flings his net widely. 
We are told that his book sets out ‘to describe the essential elements of 
(the Religious) Life in its living actuality; . . . its point of departure, 
total gift of self . . . its foundation . . . its spirit . . . and the sacrifice it 
makes in the observance of the Evangelical Counsels’. 


The book is divided into eight sections, the first of which examines 
the nature of religious vocation and the discernment of a particular call, 
also the differences between the Monastic life, the Religious Congregation, 
and the Secular Institute. It even gives an account of the Essene Monastery 
at Qumran. 

The horizon, therefore, is vast and the pace of the book somewhat 
breathless, so it is no wonder if inaccuracies occur; for instance, on p. 
29 the writer states that only one existing Secular Institute requires life 
in common of its members. This is factually incorrect. More misleading 
are the sweeping generalisations which are made when so much ground 
is covered. 

The eight sections of the book, each divided into several chapters, 
treat of the Gift-of-Self, Faith, Charity, Religion, the Gospel Counsels, 
Chastity, Poverty, Obedience. Each chapter begins with information 
which, as the headings show, covers in the aggregate almost the whole 
field of Catholic life and teaching. Nearly every chapter concludes with 
a meditation or exhortation to the reader, something in the nature of an 
Italian ferverino, but it is not always very clear what type of reader is 
envisaged. Occasionally, the author is addressing the priest (p. 212), 
nearly always he has in mind the dedicated soul in cloister or in Secular 
Institute. These exhortations lose much of their force because breadth 
of view has distracted the author from the practical details of real life. 
Thus nuns are counselled to choose their work, individually, according 
to these principles: ‘Choose your occupation carefully; something that 
suits your abilities; something that is regular and really remunerative, 
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without a catch in it; something that is worth doing and is a contribution 
to the good of the Church or of society, whether that good be material, 
spiritual, intellectual or artistic’. If the individual could be assured of the 
material and moral conditions which would allow her to make such a 
choice a very large number of the problems of Religious Life would be 
swept away! 

Yet, in spite of its somewhat chaotic content, the book makes a reali 
appeal to those who want to see how the life of the Counsels fits into the 
whole scheme of Christian living. There is nothing esoteric about Pére 
Perinelle’s treatment of Religious Life. On"the contrary, he presents it 
as the full flowering of the Gospel teaching. With his long experience 
along the way of perfection he takes his stand on an eminence and looks 
at his subject with a breadth of vision which refuses to be hemmed in by 
any particular scheme of analysis. And because he has such deep sympathy 
for the generous souls who share his vision he speaks to them, time and 
again, from the fullness of his charity. 

M. O'LEARY 
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